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YOUR BIGGEST OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
VALUE...THE SMITH-CORONA 


PACEMAKER 


BIG TYPEWRITER CONSTRUCTION 

Sturdy all-around steel frame construction and beautiful, modern 
styling combine rugged dependability with sparkling, prestige- 
building appearance! 


TOP TYPING FEATURES 

Superspeed action, light, comfortable touch and convenient, clearly 
marked controls insure fast, efficient operation even at the hands 
of inexperienced typists! 

LOWEST NEW TYPEWRITER COST 

of any top-quality, full-sized office typewriter on the market! Yet, 
the Smith-Corona PACEMAKER is manufactured to the same rigid 
standards of quality as all Smith-Corona products! 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
PLATENS! 


Special jobs go 


QUICKSET 
MARGINS! 


Quickly set with 


just a flick of faster, with less 


your finger! typing effort! 


HALF 


FLICK-SET SPACING! 


TABULATOR! 


Set or clear 
stops easily, 
instantly! 


CUSTOMSTYLED 
KEYBOARD! 


For speed, ease, 
with no waste 
typing motion! 


See the wonderful, low-priced PACEMAKER 
now at your local Smith-Corona dealer’s! 


Easiest and 
simplest method 
of error control! 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse 1N Y 








‘Splendid . . . to the Point’ 

Thinks Mrs. GLENN DICK 

Wife of Rotarian 

Spindale, North Carolina 

The article for graduates, This One 
Thing I Do, by Herbert V. Prochnow 
{THe RorTarian for June], was such a 
splendid one—concise, and to the point. 
I took the liberty of placing a copy in 
the hands of the high-school graduates 


in my Sunday-school class. Thank you 
so much for having someone express so 
well what I wanted to say, but couldn’t. 


Another Rotary Stamp Collection 
Described by H. M. Rowe, Rotarian 
Librarian 
Sa Bernardino, California 
In Your Letters in THE RoTaRIAN for 

June, Daniel F. Lincoln told of an ex- 

hibit of Rotary 50th Anniversary com- 

memorative stamps. We saw a similar 
exhibit out here in San Bernardino 
recently. Here are the details: 


The San Bernardino National Orange, 


Show is second in size and importance 
to the mammoth Los Angeles County 
Fair in southern California. Each year 
thousands of exhibits are in competition 
for honors. This year Bill Sprague, son 
of San Bernardino Rotarian Kenneth 
Sprague, took top honors over many 
competitors in the hobby division with 
his exhibit of the complete issues of the 
Rotary 50th Anniversary commemora- 


Photo: Hancock 
ke 


Hobby-division winner Bill Sprague 
at left). His field is Rotary stamps. 


tive stamps. These stamps were issued 
in 27 countries and Bill got them all. It 
took him 18 months to collect them. 
sill, who is 11 years old, was given 
special recognition for his efforts at one 
of the regular meetings of the San Ber- 
nardino Rotary Club. He is shown in 
the accompanying photo with Jack 
Coyle, 1957-58 President of the Club. 


Recognition Deserved 
Believes O. T. PARKER 
President, Citizens State Bank 
Ysleta, Texas 
We think the recognition given Dr. 
Horst Schreck, who painted the mural 
for our bank lobby a portion of which 
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Today, even buildings with but 2,000 
to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space can reap 
the labor-saving, cost-reducing benefits 
of combination-machine-scrubbing. 
Here’s a Combination Scrubber-Vac, 
Finnell’s 418P at left, that’s specially 
designed for such buildings. This elec- 
tric unit, with its 18-inch brush spread, 
cleans floors in approximately one-third 
the time required with a conventional 
18-inch machine and separate vac. The 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up (damp-dries the floor)—all in 
one operation! Maintenance men like 
the convenience of working with this 
single unit...the thoroughness with 
which it cleans ...and the features that 
make the machine simple to operate. 
It’s self-propelled, and has a positive 
clutch. No switches to set for fast or 
slow—slight pressure of hand on clutch 
lever adjusts speed to desired rate. Vac 
performs quietly. The 418P also serves 
advantageously in larger buildings for 
the care of floors in narrow aisles, and 
is available on lease or purchase plan. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and 
in gasoline or propane as well 
as electric models. From this 
complete line, you can choose 
the size and model that’s exact- 
ly right for your job. It’s also 
good to know that a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer 
is nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the 
proper use of the machine and 
to make periodic check-ups. 
For demonstration, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 4708 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 
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HOW TO GET A 


BONUS 


WHEN YOU BUY OFFICE CHAIRS 


Jre to buy Sturgis chairs with fiber 

Why? Because fiber glass bases 

never need refinishing, never wear out. 
Forty-four executive and secretarial models 
priced from $24.50 Zone 1. A colorful bro- 
Sturgis Posture Chair 

Sturgis, Michigan. Address 

nquiries to the company’s General Sales 
)ffices, 154 E. Erie Street. Chicago 11, ii 


if she’s as gay as an 
opening night on Broadway. 


as sleek and well-groomed 
@S R1TACIOUS AS a Wa 
as famous for her cookin 
if she’s as wi 
tbout 


and if she 


she must be a Holland-America ship! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Aland -/rerica 
Line 
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“IT'S GOOD TO BE ON’ 





A WELL-RUN SHIP" 


was reproduced on the cover of Tue Ro- 
for May, is wonderful, and the 
him in The Editors’ Work- 
shop is very true. He is high 
regard by all his friends and acquaint- 


TARIAN 
item .about 
held in 


ances. 

The mention in THE 
complete painting hanging in our bank 
is very meaningful to us. We ex- 
tend a invitation to Rotarians 
from whatever part of the world they 
may be to stop and view the picture 
and visit with us. We will this 
an honor and a further tribute to Dr. 
Schreck. 


ROTARIAN of the 


obby 


cordial 


conside1 


A ‘Favorite’ Recalls a Favor 

For CHARLES DONALD, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

The “favorite story” which appeared 
on page 64 of THE ROTARIAN for June 
recalled an experience I had a few 
vears ago when I had to go to a hospital 
in Boston, Massachusetts. As we 
strangers to Boston and I was quite sick, 
I suggested to my wife that she ask 
Harry Binks, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Ottawa, to contact the Rotary 
Club of Boston. And did Boston Rotar- 
help out! An officer of the Club 
and took my wife to her 
and I went to 
Boston 


were 


lians 
met the plane 
hotel 
tne hospita in 
Rotarians cashed our 


while my daughter 
an ambulance 
Canadian checks, 
got my wife and daughter a boarding 
house, and came to see me as often as 
thev were allowed 


And to add to it all, 
the Club where we had to change planes 


they sent word to 


to send someone out to help us at that 


point. I was as yellow as a duck’s foot 
and feeling pretty bad, but I did try to 
be thankful and asked that 

ian what his classification was. “Oh, 


Tough 


good Ro- 


said, “I am an undertake 
I felt, I could 


Those Boston Rotarians had thought of 


not help laughing. 


everything 


4dd Pericles’ Funeral Oration 
Says A. J. ATHANASIADES, Banker 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Nafplion, Greece 

Greek, of 


“Funeral 


My opinion, as that of a 
that the Pericles 
(490-428 B.C.) is one of the 
greatest speeches too [see The Twenty 
Greatest Speeches, by G. Ben Franklin, 
THE Rotarian for May]. It is known 
from Xenophon (434-355 B.C.), 


historian and writer. 


course, 1S 


Oration” 


the Greek 


Re: Foreign Aid 

By Won. D. Leetcu, Rotarian 

Coal Distributor 

Washington, D. C. 

In his article The Third World... As 
I See It [THE Rorarian for May], Eri 
Johnston states the Soviet Union has 
upon a multibi 
nomic campaign to win 
alls “the third 
biguous phrase. He then goes on to im- 
ply that out of the 3% billions, ap- 
proximately, which the U.S.A. appropri- 
ated last year for mutual security, so 
called, only 300 million dollars were set 
aside to establish a Loan Development 


barked ion-dollar eco- 


over what he 


world,” truly an am- 


Fund (and he stresses the word “loan’”’) 
long-term, interest- 
loans to speed the 


make 
bearing, repayable 
economic growth of the underdeveloped 
do what no other U. S. 
fund of last 


“designed to 


countries, to 
agency does. ... It is a 
resort for the third world—and possibly 
for us as well. It will replace previous 
gifts and grants with repayable loans, 
which is what these nations prefer and 
what the U. S. certainly prefers.” 

How can Mr. Johnston speak for the 
United States taxpayer, who has never 
been allowed to vote on foreign aid nor 
permitted to reach an informed judg- 
ment on it? He doesn’t speak for me and 
a lot more Rotarians of my ac- 
quaintance! 

Mr. Johnston implies the United States 
is putting up this paltry 300 million dol- 
lars against Soviet billions. What utter 
nonsense! Since 1946 we have doled out 
form or another nearly 70 billion 
dollars in foreign aid. It is estimated 
that last 


good 


in one 


vear alone our economic aid, 
counting agricultural help, etc., 
amounted to nearly 5 billion dollars. In 
the same period the Soviet bloc, includ- 
ing all the satellites (to whom we have 
oaned more than 2 billion do 

supposed to have appropriated $1,900,- 
000,000 for economic aid, of which ac- 
than one-fourth has been 
much of that to Soviet 
ves or countries favor- 
Also, the Soviets, 
unimportant and small ex- 


ars), are 


tually less 
paid out and 
satellites themse 
able to the Soviets 
with a few 
nothing away. Let us not 
deceive that. The ad- 


vances consist of barter, trade, o1 


ceptions, give 
ourselves about 
oans, 
but not grants. 

And just how 
out of our 300 million dollars which Mr 
Johnston belittles? Up to June 1, in 
spite of the softness of 
these loans—loans which 
U.S. Export-Import Bank nor the World 
Bank will touch—we 
obligating approximately 150 million 

ars, or about one-half. Yet Mr. John- 
Administration say we 
more this fund. 
If we couldn’t lend but half of the 
why appro- 
more on top of what is left over? 


much have we loaned 


character of 


neither the 


have succeeded in 


ston and the 
need money for oan 
paltry 300 million dollars, 
priate 

The Comptroller General of the United 
numerous Committees of the 
Hoover Commission, and 


+r investigators have disclosed com- 


States, 
Congress, the 
pelling evidence of waste, extravagance, 
mismanagement of 
foreign-aid funds, with resultant 
to our national! security. 


these 


prej- 


and general 
udice 

Much of our aid is being poured into 
purely political grounds 
with no regard for its military o1 
justification. I am _ not 
foreign aid, per se, but it is high 


countries on 
eco- 
nomi against 
time 
we cut out all this foolishness before we 
Already for- 
one-fourth of our na- 


spent into bankruptcy. 

id forms 

debt. The 
is between 2 billion dollars 
of the recipient countries 
and are using the 
receive to reduce their own 
nationa What about 
raise the question? The burden is 


annual charge alone on 


and 3 
have 
they 
and 
ours, if I 


Some 
used money 

taxes 
debts 
may 
becoming unbearable. 
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Tuts Rotary Montu 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


ADD TWO! To the countries and geographical regions in Rotary add these: Laos 

and French Guiana. In Laos, in Southeastern Asia, the Rotary Club is in Vientiane, 
the capital, and has 24 members. In French Guiana, on the north coast of South 
America, the Rotary Club is in Cayenne, the capital, and has 22 members. The new 
total of countries and geographical regions in which there are Rotary Clubs is 110. 


PRESIDENT. With his challenge to "Help Shape the Future” sent to all Rotary Clubs, 
Rotary's new President, Clifford A. Randall, of Wisconsin, met with the Board 

in Evanston, then turned to the planning of an itinerary for his first Rotary 
visits, these to be in the Canadian Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas— 
katchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. Though not final at presstime, a later itinerary 
will take the President on visits to Rotary Clubs in Europe before he attends the 
meeting of the European, North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Advisory Committee 
in Zurich, Switzerland, September 8-10. With the President on these Rotary travels 
will be his wife, Renate. 


BOARD MEETING. The Board of RI recorded numerous important decisions at its first 
meeting for 1958-59 in Evanston, Ill. These will be reported in the September 
issue, along with the personnel of international Committees for the year. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS. Magazine Committee July 28-29 Evanston, Ill. 
Program Planning Committee...August 25-29 Evanston, I1l. 


INSTITUTE MEETINGS. Scheduled for the first month of the new Rotary year were four 
Rotary Information and Extension Institutes for Counsellors appointed by President 
Randall to develop plans for the one-day Institutes to be held in the Districts. 

The meetings: for United States, Canada, and Bermuda, July 14-16, in Evanston, I11l; 
for South America, Central America, Mexico, and the Antilles, July 21-23, in Lima, 
Peru; for Australia, New Zealand, Southern Africe, and Asia, July 28-30, in 
Singapore, Singapore; and for the Continental European, North African, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Region, July 28-30, in Zurich, Switzerland. 


NEW "0.D." The book that lists Rotary Clubs, their meeting places and dates — the 
"Official Directory" — is now being readied for 1958-59. Scheduled for mailing 
late in August, copies will go to each Rotary Club on this basis: one for the Presi- 
ident, one for the Secretary, and one for each 20 members in excess of 40. Addi- 
tional copies will be available to Rotarians for 50 cents each at Rotary's Central 
Office 


NEW "BRIEF FACTS." Off the presses is a new edition of "Brief Facts," the pocket-— 
sized pamphlet about Rotary, its history, growth, membership statistics, and activi- 
ties. It features a world map showing the 110 countries and geographical regions in 
Rotary. One to 50 copies may be had gratis; more than 50 copies, 3 cents each. 


PROGRAM PAPER. A recent addition to the list of program suggestions available to 
Rotary Clubs at the Central Office is No. 710, "Rotary in This Space-—Atomic Age." 
Its purpose is to help Rotarians "know the score" in the development of the peaceful 
atom. 


MEMBERSHIP. As of June 25, the number of Rotarians was estimated at 462,500, a gain 
of 15,500 over the number of a year ago. The number of Clubs admitted to membership 
since July 1, 1957, totalled 359. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 25 there were 9,861 Rotary Clubs. 





sonal, business, and community life; 
business and professions, the recogni- Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
is to encourage and foster the ideal of tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- national understanding, goodwill, and 
service as @ basis of worthy sere cupations, and the dignifying by each en through a world fellowship of 
usiness 


7 First. The development of acquaint- Third. The application of the ideal 
The 0 ect 0 R ance as an opportunity for service; of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
Second. High ethical standards in i ity life; 


and, in particular, to encourage and Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- and professional men united in 
foster: tunity to serve society; the ideal of service. 
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Near East? 


Sail in Luxury 
via Adriatica Line 
Convenient Connection from Italian Ports to: 


EGYPT 
LEBANON 
CYPRUS 
ISRAEL 


DALMATIA 
GREECE 
TURKEY 


» Special cruises to Egypt 


ADRIATICA. LINE 
For reservations and information see your Travel Agent 
or ITALIAN LINE, General Agents—Battery Park Building, 
24 State Street, New York 4, Telephone: Digby 4-0800 


you name it. .4 
we afrange it... 
EVERYTHING 


IN 
TRAVEL 


... from the finest 
escorted and independent 
tours and cruises to the best 
gir, rail, steamship, motor- 
coach, hotel and resort 
reservations (private car hire— 
drive-ur-self or chauffeured 
service) anywhere in the world. We 
specialize in convention travel, too. 
Whether you're interested in congresses, 
councils, business or professional 
gatherings of any sort—on a national or 
international basis—American Express 
arranges every detail. Inquire now— 
without obligation. 


AAMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Main office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-2000 
For the address of your nearest American Express 
office call Western Union Operator Number 25 
PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
—SPENDABLE EVERY WHERE 


WORKSHOP 


IT GIVES us pleasure and pride to be 
that 

shall bring you a major 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
dent of the Republic of India and phi- 
Occl- 
title 


able to announce next month we 
article by Dr. 


Vice-Presi- 


losopher known and esteemed in 
dent and Orient alike. Look for the 
The 
tember issue. 


Human Race in Crisis in the Sep- 


ONE of our colleagues is a nervous wreck 
this Last 
driving slowly down a narrow 
out 


morning. evening as he was 


residen- 
tial street a child dashed from be- 
tween parked cars, darted past his front 
struck and 


coming 


bumper, and was killed by 


another motorist slowly down 
the street in the opposite direction. Such 
was the anguish of the motorist who hit 
the child that he beat the pavement with 
fists. 


apparently in this one, the man at the 


his In many a tragic accident, as 


wheel hasn’t a chance, but in most cases 
he has. That’s what gives point to Tom 
drive as if 
There's 


Hamm ’s admonition that we 
we were our brother’s keepe! 
hazard, no doubt, our 


with 


in cluttering up 
but 
pasted there or on 
button: I 


windshields mottoes, we can 


see that 
visor or on 


sun 
My 


one 
horn Am 


Brother's Keeper. 


ON THE FOURTH day of last month 
readers of this international magazine 
who live in the United States of Amer- 
the 182d 
of their country’s independence. 
and their countrymen are widely con- 
sidered to be “have” but 
one thing they have not got is an ex- 


ica celebrated anniversary 


They 
peopie 


clusively descriptive name. A citizen of 
Frenchman. A 
But a citizen of the 
An 
are the 
American 


France is a citizen of 
Peru is a Peruvian. 
United States 


is—w hat? American? 


but so people of 
South 


Americans and some of them don’t 


Of course, 
countries 
like 
exclusive appropriation of the name by 
their friends to the north. So 
better — “United States-er’? “U 
Apart from their awkward quality these 
terms fail to sufficiently. 
There’s the United States of Brazil, 
“U.S.A.-er” then? We 
man the other day who said he 


Central and 


. What’s 
S.er’’? 
also limit 
for 
instance. met a 
came 
from Johannesburg, U.S.A. The Union 
of South Africa. How “Yankee” 
do? Not well, probably, in parts of the 
very 
Well, 
major one 
getting 
like to carry 
“Usam”—for “U. S. 


would 


country we’re trying to describe. 


it’s neither a new problem nor a 


not 
Maybe you'd 


and clearly we're 


very far with it. 


on. H-m-m-m-m! How 


about American”? 


It just and we shall 


probably wish it hadn't! 


came to us 


PROGRAM PLANNERS, AHOY! Looking 
for a subject your Club might discuss 
or debate to the benefit of all? Turn to 
the symposium-of-the-month over on 
and 19. Get your doctors and 
lead it off. And 
still “hotter” subject, turn back to the 
debate Check But the 
let- 


per- 


pages 18 
dentists to for a 
Up? in July. 


best is vet to be—an aftermath of 


debate on 
the 


ters generated by our 


fect 
ber 


attendance coming in Septem- 


issue. 


A COUPLE of vears ago we presented a 
Nell 
which 

We 


and so 


brief personal-experience article by 
Griffith Wilson, of 
she titled Papa’s Stanley 
thought it a 
did 


California, 
Steame? 
nice bit of history 


some readers. So, we now learn, 
did the St. Petersburg, 
of the National 
Women. It 


contest 


Florida, branch 
American 
the 


which 


League of 


Pen awarded article 
first 


other 


prize in a drew 72 


entries. We are glad. 


SARWAT and Zubaida are all dressed up 
the festival of Id-ul-Fitr, 
happiest occasion of the year for people 
faith, the chil- 
Scheduled the 
tion of the moon and ending a month 


for Moslem 


of Islamic particularly 


dren. annually by posi- 


of fasting, Id-ul-Fitr brings new clothes, 


family gatherings, the giving of 


gifts, 


festively decorated shops, shopping 


sprees, and prayers of 
Zubaida 


children 


thanksgiving. 
and indicated, 
Pakistani 


a photographer 


Sarwat are, as 
Mirza Nusrat 
the Illustrated 


Weekly published in Karachi, took this 


Beg, 


for 


picture of them on Kodachrome in his 


Rolleifiex. You should understand him 
and the two children and all the people 
of their young nation better after you 
have read Abdul Waheed Wyne’s arti- 
cle on page 20. 

—THE EDIToRs 
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At 26 AppUL WAHEED 
WyrneE has been around 
the world twice, speaks 
six languages and is 
earning another, and has 
a book under way on 
Pakistan, his homeland. 

Born in Austria, WIL- 
HELM VIOLA is a former Vienna Rotarian 
‘ associate of FrRANz CizeEK, founder 

child art. He now lives in England, 

tl on drawing... 


Wyne 


Comet 
ndustrial pub- 
ind producer 
ns on safety 
‘isconsin insur- 
PHIL F. 
six Ss 2 
-e-lancer. = 
engineering Viola 
RoTARIAN ARTHUR L. RICHE 
Freeport, Ill., enjoy “seeing 
ople find satisfying places in 
Kentuck- 
HAMM is a 
writer for an 
yncern in the 
Away from 
he’s a free- 
and ardent 
Ex-teacher Riche 
VELL is proud 
and, teen-age daughter, and 
ing peopie she KNOWS She 
Missouri. . . . ROTARIAN ERNEST 
RSCHBACH is director of 
dren’s home in 
N. J 
,AKER, Ohio live- 
cutive, was 
Rotary In- 
for 1955-56 
WILLIAM A Atwell 
ime first Pres- 
he first Rotary Club in Aus- 
s an honorary Fellow of the 


‘ 


College of Surgeons. ‘ 
dent of the Rotary Club of 
India, P. S. SUNDARAM is an 

tor and Government official. 
GeRHARDT M. Horr is a public-relations 
executive for a Springfield, Mass., insur- 


nee company. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 the year in the U.S.A., Can- 
ada, and other countries to which minimum postal rate 
applies; $2.50 elsewhere; single copies, 25 cents; REVISTA 
ROTARIA (Spanish edition) $2.75 annually; single copies, 
25 cents. As its official —— this magazine carries 
authoritative notices _ J ae on Ratery international. 
Otherwise no responsibility is d for stat ts 
authors. Any use of fictionized names that conan to 
the names of actual persons is unintentional and is to be 
regarded as a coincidence. No resp bility is 
for return of unsolicited pponeveriots or photographs. THE 
ROTARIAN is registered in the United States Patent Office. 
Contents copyrighted 1958, by Rotary International. En- 
tered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Evanston, 
lilinois. Additional entry at Chicago, Iilinois. 
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Qn Upholding the Standards 


Dishonesty spreads. Vulgarization increases. What will YOU do about it? 


By P. S. SUNDARAM 


Educator; Rotarian, Cuttack, India 


OTARY has long ceased to be, if it ever was, an 
assembly of businessmen to help each other. 
Nor is it an organization of the rich for the rich, 

a snobbish society of the top dogs of the community. 
It is a society of the representatives of the commu- 
nity vocation-wise, who are brought together by the 
urge to serve the community to which they belong— 
all of that community, not merely themselves or the 
particular vocations they 

Rotary is an international body, but in its origin, 
organization, and methods it is American, and there 


represent 


is no reason why Americans should be apologetic 
about this, or take any pains to deny it. The Ameri- 
can character is a curious blend of idealism and 
realism. 

While to the superficial observer, Americans are 
essentially good businessmen out to “sell” ideas, the 
people who went out to colonize America were great 
religious and political idealists who were not happy 
in their original homes and, rather than compromise 
on principles, were prepared to face the rigors and 
perils of an unknown world. The Transcendentalists 
of the East Coast of America came to be known as 
the Brahmins of Boston, and produced a Thoreau 
from whom our own Mahatma Gandhi learned more 
than a thing or two on the practical-idealist plane. 

The extent to which this idealism is carried in 
Rotary may be evidenced by two instances: 


One of the questions that a Rotarian is asked to ask him- 


self, to check up how far he practice Vocational Service. 
is this: “If I knew where ie of my employees could get 
a better job (for him), } and help him get 
it?” 

The Board of Director : national enjoined 
that Rotarians should not ea t. and less 


ask for, more consideration or advantages from fellow Ro- 


should they 


ij other businessman 


tarians than the latter would 
with whom he has business 


This is indeed high idealism, but there is no reason 
to assume that it is not meant to be taken 100 per- 
cent on its face value 

We find everywhere 
creeping dishonesty, increasing vulgarization. Here 
in India our Prime Minister Nehru lamented this 
only the other day. What are we doing about it? 

People talk of “business morality,” 
getically, as if there were different brands of morali- 
ty and businessmen should have special nonrigorous 
standards applied to them; or cynically, as if busi- 
ness and morality were simply contradictory terms, 
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today falling standards, 


either apolo- 


and only a fool would expect morality in business. 
Both these notions are wrong 
It is possible even in business to hold to the high- 
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est standards of integrity. It has been done, and it 
is being done even now. In Galsworthy’s play Loyal- 
ties, Captain Dancy sues De Levis for defamation on 
the ground that the latter had accused the Captain 
of stealing his money. A barrister and a solicitor’s 
firm take up the case on behalf of Captain Dancy, 
but when proof reaches them—as a result of their 
own investigation—that the Captain had indeed 
stolen the money, they withdraw the case from the 
court without a moment’s hesitation. Their loyalty 
to their profession, to the pursuit of truth, outweighs 
all considerations of any loyalty to their client. 

It is reported of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, an 
eminent lawyer of Madras, that he was arguing a 
case for his client before the High Court and seemed 
practically to have won it. On the day the judgment 
was to be delivered, Sivaswamy Aiyar happened to 
see in the latest law journal a decision in the English 
Privy Council on a similar case which seemed to go 
against his client. As appeals from Indian High 
Courts lay in those days to the Privy Council, he felt 
it his duty to inform the court that there was this 
decision reported in the latest journal, and he 
wanted their Lordships to take this also into con- 
sideration before they gave their verdict. His duty 
as a lawyer was to see that justice was done; his 
duty to the judges was to see that he did not delib- 
erately suppress anything relevant that he knew. 
The reputation he built up by such an act certainly 
helped him even professionally. 

What are essential is the desire constantly to im- 
prove, and the firm faith that improvement is not 
merely desirable but possible. If there are rackets 
and fraud in the medical profession, let us not for- 
get that there are also medical men like Dr. Cronin, 
in his best-seller The Citadel, determined to expose 
them. When people talk of standards of integrity, 
all of them are not indulging in mere eyewash and 
double talk. We still have, thank God, a few Don 
Quixotes with whom lies the salvation of the world. 

Life is not, we know, all that it could be. Much is 
wrong with us and around us. Is it not better, in the 
words of the Chinese proverb, to light a small candle 
than to sit cursing the darkness? 

After she had done her bit in rescuing Antonio 
from the rapacious Shylock, Portia returns to Bel- 
mont and catches from afar the beams of a light 
from one of the rooms in her mansion. Her wonder 
is equalled only by her happiness: 

How far that little candle throws his beams: 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world! 
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Standing together across the bound- 
ary line of their countries are 
Rotarians of Livramento, Brazil 
left of the obelisk), and Rivera, 
Uruguay. Jointly they gave the 
two-tiered fountain behind the obe- 
lisk to their International Square. 


Antonia Arlas 


UNCOMMON BORDER 


. 
I OR 300 miles Brazil and Uruguay 
share a common border . . . and in 
the middle of that length two cities 
make an uncommonly friendly thing 
of the relationship. They are Livra- 
mento, Brazil (pop. 49,000) and Ri- 
vera, Uruguay (pop. 35,000). They 
meet in an International Square which 
straddles the line. Their people go 
back and forth at will on business and 
pleasure. Save for official languages— 
it’s Portuguese on the Brazilian side 
and Spanish on the Uruguayan—and 
save for governmental differences, the 
two cities are as one. Each does, how- 
ever, have its own Rotary Club, the 
Rotary Club of Rivera being 24 years 
old, the Livramento Club being 19. 
The two Clubs meet together often, 
issue a joint annual announcement of 
their new officers, share in community 
services such as the gift of a fountain 
to the Square, and in other ways 
bring closer two peoples who live at 
that unusual point in South America 
“where two sisterly cities are fused 


” 


together under American skies. 
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A faith for che 


INCE last October when the first Sputnik 
crashed through the roof of the sky into outer 
space, most of us have been aware of some large 
new question marks on the horizon. What will these 
satellites do to national security? How long before 
they can be propelled by atomic power? How soon 
will they be able to carry hydrogen bombs? Is there 
something worse even than the hydrogen bomb just 
around the corner? 

These are pessimistic questions. There are just as 
many optimistic ones. Will atomic energy bring the 
world new prosperity? Will this mean a truly richer 
life for our children? Can a great new prosperity 
ease world tensions and give us permanent world 
peace? 

These are not foolish questions. Satellites are with 
us. Greatly expanded atomic power is just around 
the corner. The great “come and get it” day when 
we can “burn” water like gasoline is somewhere 
ahead. But what will this do to our world economy? 
What will it do to our world political structure? Is 
the human race capable of rising to the moral stature 
necessary to survive in a “total power” world? 

If we can all work together and can find the an- 
swers, we can open the door to an unbelievably 
wonderful new world. Atomics will provide the 
power. Automation will make this power produc- 
tive. 

Let us take a look at the atom first. As you prob- 
ably know, you could hold in your hand the little ball 
of uranium metal which was the heart of the bomb 
that dropped on Hiroshima. Yet packed in it there 
was the explosive force of 20,000 tons of TNT— 
enough TNT to fill the tower of the Empire State 
Building. 

Uranium bombs were bad enough, but we had 
hardly begun to adjust our thinking to them when 
the hydrogen bomb appeared. And hydrogen is as 
plentiful as uranium is scarce. There is hydrogen 
in wood, hydrogen in food, hydrogen in water, hy- 
drogen in our bodies. If you could snap your fingers 
and release in one instant all the power of the atoms 
in your body, you would explode with the force of 
more than 100 of the bombs that dropped on Hiro- 
shima. And think how little a man amounts to— 
in terms of latent power—as compared with, say, 
a medium-sized lake. When, through our new nu- 
clear science, we can “burn” water as a fuel, we 
shall have a limitless supply of power. All of us 
can have in our homes our own private power plant 
to produce heat and light and enough electricity to 
run every conceivable kind of home appliance. The 
fuel cost will be less than a postage stamp a year. 
A glass of water will fly an airplane across the At- 
lantic. A gallon will run an ocean liner around the 
world. Perhaps someday when you want to take 
a trip, you won't bother with an airplane. You will 
put a pair of wings on your shoulders, slip some- 
thing like a fountain pen on your belt, touch a but- 
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ton, hop into the air, and off you'll go. The concen- 
tration of power to make this possible is available. 

If we can keep peace in the world, things as fan- 
tastic as these will be happening in a few decades. 
Right around the corner is this unbelievable supply 
of power which can provide untold wealth for every- 
one on earth. It is equally clear that if this power 
is not controlled but is turned to destructive use, 
it can mean the end of life on earth. 

How, then, can we make sure that this new atomic 
wealth will be used not to destroy but to create? 
The answer is plain. For centuries we have been 
trying to operate our world on the principle of 
balance of power. Today it is clear that we can no 
longer control physical power by physical power. 
Our one hope is to control physical power by a 
higher kind of force, a more powerful force of the 
human spirit. 

Where, people ask, can we hope to find this power- 
ful spirit? We are no better than our fathers and 
mothers; we have no greater moral stature. 

Our new knowledge also brings us new hope, for 
the same experiments which are giving us atomic 
power are also giving us atomic vision; we can look 
inside the atom and see something beyond the ma- 
terial. We can see through to a new horizon of the 
spirit. 

To give you an idea of this new atomic vision I 
want to take you on a little trip inside of an atom. 
Let’s take an atom of calcium in the tip of the bone 
of your index finger. First you must realize how 
small that atom is. One way of seeing this is to get 
an idea of the total number of atoms in your body. 
It contains about an octillion. If you substituted 
a pea for each of those octillion atoms, you would 
cover the entire surface of the earth four feet deep 
in peas—and not only the earth! You would have 
to collect 250,000 planets each the size of the earth 
and cover these with peas four feet deep—and then 
you would have octillion peas, the number equal to 
the number of atoms in your body. An atom is small 
indeed. 

Now suppose we enlarge that atom of calcium to 
a great balloon about 100 yards across. It will be 
big enough to put a football field inside. Then, at 
your normal size, step inside this atom. First you 
will see circulating all 
around you some 20 lu- 
minous balls about the 
size of footballs. These 
balls move in great cir- 
cles, like planets around 
the sun. These are the 
electrons. If you wonder 
what holds them in their 
courses, look down at 
the center of the atom. 
There you will see a tiny 
whirling point of light 
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about the size of the head of a pin. This is the atomic 
“sun,” the atomic nucleus, the tiny point in which, 
essentially, all the matter and weight of the atom 
are concentrated as well as its atomic energy and the 
positive charge of electricity which holds the nega- 
tive electrons in their orbits. 

An atom is essentially only empty space. And 
since you and I are made of atoms, we are mostly 
nothing but empty space, too. If we could be 
squeezed down to the point at which all the atomic 
holes were squeezed out of us, we would be smaller 
than the smallest speck of dust. 

This was the picture which we had of the atom 
about 40 years ago. It is the so-called “particle” 
picture and according to it the atoms behave like 
little machines subject to the laws of mechanics and 
electricity. The motto of scientific philosophy was 
“the whole is equal to the sum of the parts.” It was 
this point of view which made many scientists ag- 
nostic. They felt that we and the rest of the uni- 
verse were just parts of a supermachine, gears 
grinding through all eternity with no room for soul 
or meaning. 

Then following 1925 there came a series of dis- 
coveries which gave us a new picture of the atom. 
To see it let’s step back inside our atom of calcium, 
the size of a football field, and have a new look 
around while we wear more powerful glasses and 
use an imaginary electronic hearing aid. Now, in- 
stead of flying footballs, we see around us ripples 
and waves, these spreading out in great circles and 
wave patterns and filling the entire volume. 

Now we turn up our atomic hearing aid and be- 
come aware of music like great rolling organ music 
all about us, intermingling melody and harmony. 
Our atom sings and it is answered by music in all 
the neighboring atoms. It is in this music that we 
find the real significance of life and the significance 
of the universe. It is too soon to say just what this 
music is, but we are learning a good deal about it. 
In the first place, this music obeys laws very dif- 
ferent from those of a machine. Thus, the new 
motto of science appears to be that “the whole is 
more than the sum of the parts.” 

The meaning becomes clearer as we look at the 
life process. We know that life consists of a con- 














tinuous flow of atoms into and out of living matter. 
Breath by breath, minute by minute, hour by hour, 
the composition of your body is changing. Even- 
tually, perhaps every five years, you get a whole 
new set of atoms. Yet, anatomically, you are prac- 
tically unchanged, your personality varies very lit- 
tle, you keep your memories. 

What is it which has somehow dominated this vast 
flux of atoms making up your stream of existence? 
Today science recognizes that one of the deepest 
hallmarks of reality is “invariance under transfor- 
mation.” Whatever it is which keeps your life on 
its steady course through these vast changes—call 
it “spark of life,” “spirit,” or “soul’—it is that mys- 
terious force which, according to our new science, 
has the supreme claim to reality. And now that we 
understand the atom as music and the universe as 
music, we begin to see beyond the familiar visible 
and tangible world around us a new invisible world 
of music, And in it we recognize signs of the ex- 
istence of the great spiritual realities which have 
been the foundation for human faith down through 
the centuries. A hundred years ago science, men 
thought, was opposed to religion. Today science, 
through this new atomic vision, is affirming religion. 

The dominant power of the universe is not the 
shattering physical power of the atom. It is that 
power which lies beyond the material atom in the 
unseen world of the music of the spirit, the power 
of love. It is this power, and this alone, which can 
guard us and guide us as we move forward into the 
awesome new world of atomics and automation, 
rockets, and space. 

The physical power of the atom is released by 
chain reaction. One atom explodes two, two explode 
four, four explode eight, until finally the wave of 
explosion has released the total shattering power. 
Today we need a chain reaction of the spirit to re- 
lease in the world a new power of love. If only a 
few of us can have this vision and faith, and have 
it intensely, we can be the torch which will start 
the chain reaction to ignite men’s hearts throughout 
the world. We can open the doors to a golden future 
and as the dawn of that new day brightens we shall 
understand at the last the meaning of the words 
“The truth shall make you free.” 


Intimately associated with the new forces 
of which he speaks, Dr. Andrews is profes- 
sor of chemistry at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore, Md., is active in rocket 
research and the development of atomic 


energy, 
effect on society. . 


and is interested in the atom’s 


. . This article is an 


adaptation of an address he gave before 
Rotary’s 1958 Convention in Dallas, Tex. 


By Donald H. Andrews 
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Twelve students, four each morning, present their papers to the Junior Science Symposium. 
Rufus Russell, Jr.. of Greensboro, shows some results of his photomicrography experiments. 


He is the tender shoot of 


a scientific renaissance. 


He built a spectroscope, and finds many {wed, they peer into the molecular world 
young colleagues interested in the details. through Duke University’s electron micro- 
He's student Alton Tripp, Jr., of Raleigh. scope, one of the few in their country. 


bare 


{ partial view of the 431 registrants. ... (Below) 
Rotary Club Presidents Little of Chapel Hill, 
Rand of Durham, and Harrill of Raleigh, and 
Symposium Coérdinator Rotarian Col. Geo. Leist 
welcome Dr. Teller, nuclear-research pioneer. 


Ft 
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The three-day Symposium includes lectures, demonstrations, and exhibits. Here five bud- 
ding physicists inspect a Van de Graaff generator which produces extremely high voltages. 


Photos: Rotariar alte: Shackelford 
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ADIES, are you restless? Are 
you dissatisfied? Do you feel 


that you are not getting the 
most out of life? 

Maybe I can help you. Did you 
ever try going on fishing trip 
with your husband? Give it a try 
soon. You may be surprised—in 
more ways than one. Try going 
with him once—if he’ll take you 

Promise to offer no suggestions 
and utter no complaints. And 
keep your promise. You 
want to go again sometime 

I ought to know. I have 
following a fisherman 
I won’t say that it has 


might 


been 
around for 
20 years. 
been easy, but | 

has been fun. 

With my husband, fishir 
early in the Spring 
on most week-ends 
ing after him dow 
and through snaky 

I spend endless 
numbly on the hard 
a smelly little bo 
huddles in the other end 

There, | 
midday heat 
evening coolness. Th I 
myself hopefully swaddling 
clothes, only to have then 
trated by mosquitoes 

Yet, strangely enough 
been content 

Through these years 
my tennis shoes in half the pools 
of our country, helping to 
for minnows. My bent-over back 
burning in the sun; my 
ling inside my ragged 

Since there is no roon 
spectators on a fishing t 
opened mussels fo1 
cut up liver; I 
worms. I have mad 
and I have been an unwilling wit 
ness while chicken e1 
trails were put onto hooks 

I have helped bait trot line 
with stinking things, slimy things, 
and awful wriggly things. Some 
very much alive, some 

To fish 
walk for hours, or just to sit for 
eternity. I have hugged the scant 
shade of willows for slow 
hours while he patiently fished a 
favorite spot, seemingly 
the broiling sun that 
on his shoulders 

I have tagged along on 
trips where we rode in the car a 


swelte1 
and 


wrap 


seine 
toes swel 


sneake1 


ror mere 


dough 


overripé 


iong dead 


you must be able to 


moving 


ignoring 


beat down 


fishing 
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far as we could go, got out and 
walked as far as we could, then 
crowded into a boat to put civil- 
ization even farther behind. 

Few fishermen worthy of the 
name will just drive up to a 
stream and proceed to fish. That 
is for amateurs. 

Nothing that simple for my hus- 
band. He must drive to some dis- 
tant spot just 
fisherman friend. 

Consequently, we 
back trails, through 
fields, past forsaken 

Finally, in 
shaded glade we stop and start 
unloading the 
the party unreasonably happy in 
the part of this 
supposedly uncharted wilderness 


discovered by a 
jog down 
deserted 
farmhouses. 
tree- 


some lov ely 


gear, the men of 


possession of a 
They bustle around sorting duffel 
ind depositing it on the gray 
bar, cheerfully ignoring 
that those empty beer can 
to indicate someone mu 
been here besides the Indians 
When enough goods have been 
piled up to provision an African 
safari, they the rest hang- 
ing out of car trunks, or piled up 
on camp cots, and proceed to load 
ip for the trek farther down the 
river 


leave 


LACKING native carriers, each 
person picks up all he can carry 


hook on 
around 


in his hands, all he can 
his belt, all he can hang 
his neck, and all he can 
to his pockets. 

Now, this load may 
carried 


cram 1n- 


have to be 
anywhere from a few 
few miles. And any 
such trip always includes at least 
one slippery bank, one 
stretch of scratchy weeds 
head high, and one snaky swamp 
that threatens minute to 
suck off That, plus 
one gravel bar where the footing 
is uneven, the sun beats down on 
your back, and the handle of the 
thermos jug cuts into your hand 

Finally the river 
around a bend, the sand bar 
at the edge of a swirling green 


yards to a 


steep 
about 


each 


your shoes. 


disappears 


ends 


pool, and everyone starts discard- 
ing his load to be the first “to try 
There is a 
with 


suence 
tackle, 
everyone's eyes on the deep green 
pool, or the ruffles at its edge. We 
are hardly aware of the darkness 


this one out.” 


as we hurry our 


of the hill that juts out over the 
curve in the river; the necklace of 
lacy green trees goes unnoticed; 
we sense, rather than the 
buzzard floating high in a cloud- 
less sky. We push back our hats 
automatically to catch the faint 
from the river on our 
damp brow. Peace floods our be- 
ing. We feel this is it. There is 
nothing else. We cast. There isa 
sharp tug on our line and a whir 
of the reel. Our cup runneth over. 

As I said before, there are other 
fish. Sometimes, as I 
have iain sprawled out on a sand- 
have cast a wistful 
at that other type of fi 
man, as they floated effortlessly 
downstream in handled 
deftly by 


see, 


breeze 


Ways to 


bar resting, | 
eye fisher- 
boats 


expert native guides, 
their wives sitting cool and clean 
the 
the boat, idly sipping refreshing 
drinks as they drifted lazily along 

My husband is 
different 
dirty, then we get wet. Actually 


on camp chairs in center ol 


devotee of a 
school First we get 
by his standards you should stay 
wet 

But following a husband who is 
this type of fisherman does have 
certain compensations. There is 
an exquisite pleasure in bathing 
because you are actually dirty. 
There is sort of primitive satis- 
faction in having the warmth of 
the sun dry the clothes on your 
back. The searching rays seem 
to absorb all tensions and release 
that 
ing your very 


pressures have been squeez- 
g bones. 

By closing my eyes, even on a 
Winter day, 
delicious sensation of the hot sand 


against my body as I fling myself 


I can feel again the 


down to rest after a cooling plunge 
in the 

Just a 
habits of 
not recognize 
river. I do not 
the filthy hat and dripping trou- 
Incidentally, where do they 
keep those hats during the Win- 
ter? In the back of the doghouse 
or in the cobwebbiest part of the 
attic? I can’t find out. I only 
know that they never throw one 
away. Never. 

But I 
are unrecognizable 


river 
word about the 
the fishing male 
him on 
mean because of 


eating 
You 


may the 


sers 


mean his eating habits 
My husband, 
instance, when he 


for is fishing 


seems to forget all about eating. 
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By LELIA H. ATWELL 


by Phoebe Moore 


Now, I am used to eating—and 
regularly. And even Leing on the 
river doesn’t keep me from get- 
ting hungry when it gets meal- 
time. But eating—that’s another 
proposition. 

It seems the fish are always just 
starting to bite along about meal- 
time. And since no fisherman in 
his right mind would leave a spot 
just then, and since the boat is al- 
Ways out in the middle of the 
lake or river, and since I am al- 
ways in it, it seems that I am al- 
ways dreaming of delicious food, 
a spotless cloth, iced tea tinkling 
in tall glasses, and cool shade. 

I tried solving the problem by 
packing a lunch and cold drinks, 
but that didn’t work out. Come 
time to eat and my hands smelled 
of worms, or liver, or worse. 

Wash them in river water? Did 

ver smell river water? No, 
water in Neptune’s ocean, 
etc. Sometimes, in despera- 
tion, I would choke down what 
seemed a tasteless sort of sand- 
wich, only to have my husband 
turn in surprise and ask: “Are 
you hungry?” 

At my reminder that it was 
now 2:30 P.M. he would say con- 
solingly, “Well, we are going to 
the house in a few minutes and 
you can fix us a regular meal.” 

That would be what finally hap- 
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A wife’s eye view of the quietest sport. 


pened. At about a quarter of 4 
we would drag back up the hill to 
lunch that I had packed so care- 
fully that morning. 

I would “get a regular meal” 
while he lay down and looked at 
the paper. The meal prepared, 
and served as near like home as 
possible, is eaten somewhat 
rapidly, for by that time even he 
is famished 

The meal finished, he naps 
while I set the kitchen to order. 
Finally finished, I go in and 
stretch out wearily across the 
bed. How wonderful. How very, 
very— 

Just as 1 am drifting off to 


sleep, his voice cuts in cheerily: 
“Say, let’s go on back. It’s cooler 
now. They'll be biting good.” 

You ask that if all this is true 
about a fishing trip, what keeps 
me going back? That, my dear 
friend, is one of life’s oldest mys- 
teries. 

All I know is that when he 
rushes in, starts dragging out 
fishing tackle, and says excitedly, 
“Come on, I’ve heard of a new 
place to fish!”’ I am ready by the 
time he is. He doesn’t have to ask 
me twice. 

Maybe life holds some wonder 
that you haven't discovered. 

Have you tried fishing yet? 





Past glory: The Palace of Malatesta in the little Italian fishing town of Fano. 


CONTINENTAL 
DIARY 


By WILHELM VIOLA 


Glimpses of people and places as seen by 


a seasoned, sensitive European traveller. 


A SUNNY DAY in Hook van 
Holland. Thousands of holiday- 
makers are bathing or sun-bath- 
ing on the beach. Many came by 
bus, car, or bicycle from near Rot- 
terdam. On the pier, which is two 
miles long, anglers try their luck. 
“Have you ever caught a fish?” I 
ask one of them. “Never!” is the 
reply. “Why, then, are you fish- 
ing?” “It’s my hobby, and I am on 
holiday.” In a little cafe we en- 
joy wonderfully crisp Roomwafels 
—wafers with genuine whipped 
cream between—and watch the al- 
most ceaseless stream of cyclists. 
Some adults carry two children 
with them, one in front and one 
behind. There are special cyclist 
paths in The Netherlands, paralle! 
to the high roads and maintained 
by a tax on cycles. 


* cd * 


Weather in early August, 1957, 
was fine in Central Europe, and 
therefore I decided to realize an 
old plan, to visit the Jungfrau 
From Interlaken, Switzerland, the 
railway brought us via Lauter- 
brunnen and Wengen to the 
Kleine Scheidegg, 6,762 feet above 
sea level. Two hours after we had 
left Interlaken we reached Jung- 
fraujoch, the highest railway sta- 
tion in Europe (11,333 
leave the fourth floor of the com- 
fortable hotel and walk to the Ice 
Palace under the surface of the 
glacier and enter the plateau with 
its panorama reaching over the 
Swiss Alps as far as Voges and the 
Black Forest is an experience only 
surpassed by the view from the 
“Sphinx.” This is a meteorological 
observatorium, 11,723 feet above 
sea level. A lift brought us there 
A few yards from the end of the 
Sphinx tunnel, polar dogs pulled 
tourists along, and on the glacier 
a ski-school group practiced. 

While in the train back to Inter- 
laken we heard of several climb- 
ers who had entered the Eiger- 
nordwand. Swiss tourists told us 
that they were foreigners. No 
Swiss had tried the terrible exper- 
iment for years, For many days 
the whole world followed the at- 
tempts to rescue the victims of 
the Eigernordwand and of the bad 
weather. Two facts stand out: the 
saving of one of the climbers, the 
Italian Corti, from 1,500 feet be- 


feet). To 
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summit by a steel rope, 
mountaineers of five or 
ions risked their lives to 


‘ee, one of the highest vil- 
Switzerland and Europe, 
100 feet above sea level in 
illey dominated by gla- 
\utomobiles must stop out- 
Tourism has not 
the lovely village, in 
several hotels, but I saw 
e outside the little official 
ffice: “Our glacier village 
There- 
njoy your holidays but, 


Saas-Fee. 
d 


Spo1lec 


strand promenade 


dress decently) 
iny centuries agriculture 
de with Italy over the 
S was the main occupa- 


Overlooking a rugged coastline and the blue 
{driatic Sea is the restaurant Passetto, the 
meeting place of Rotarians of Ancona, Italy. 


urism, of course, provides 
g income. Mutton is dried 
skin in the open air in 
keep it juicy. A similar 

is practiced by North 
serbers. Some see in this 
mation of the traditional 


Saracens came to Saas- 


* 


Switzerland. In the 

lella Pace stands the Palazzo 
stizia. The Locarno Con- 

vas held here in 1925, A 

irs later I heard the Mayor 

of Locarno welcoming an interna- 
tional congress and showing it the 
iin pen with which the 
smen had signed the famous 

no Pact, and their signa- 

This Summer the Mayor 

same, but the pen and the 

ures are no more to be seen. 

r, a photograph taken in 
exhibited which shows 
Chamberlain, Briand, 
Luther, Mussolini, and 
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Grandi, and on the wall one reads: 
“In this Hall, built by a little 
peaceful people, the Ministers of 
nations until recently suffering 
from the most frightful war ever 
recorded in history, have come to- 
gether at this serene conference 
from 5th to 16th October, 1925, to 
give Europe, still trembling with 
hatred, a more peace.” 
1925. 

Zurich. It is amazing how many 
outstanding exhibitions are held 
in this Swiss city. In the Kunst- 
haus, the art museum now en- 
larged thanks to the generosity of 
a Swiss citizen, we admired 176 
pictures and drawings by Léger 
and the most complete exhibition 
of the work of Corbusier. He is 
not only one of the few really 
great architects of our century, 


secure 


but also 
town planner, “with the vision of 
a poet.” Corbusier’s real name is 
Charles Edouard Jeanneret. He 
was born in 1887 in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Switzerland. His mother, 
96 years old, is living in a house 
built by her son on the shore of 
Lake Geneva. I learned from the 
beautifully printed catalogue that 
the young Corbusier during his 
journeys in Italy and Central 
Europe met Josef Hoffmann, the 
leader of the “Vienna Workshop.” 
Did he also know Adolf Loos, the 
great Austrian’ revolutionary 
architect? “Ornaments are not 
decorations but crimes’’ was one 


painter, sculptor, and 


Built in 1345, the Ponte Vecchio serves 
as bridge and shop building in Florence. 
1 

of his principles. Loos was as 
little understood in his Own coun- 
trv as Corbusier, “overwhelmed 
with commissions from the most 
distant parts of the world, but not 
from his own,” to quote the cata- 
logue. 

Because it was founded 2,000 
years ago, Basel, this beat 
Swiss city on the Rhine, 
some outstanding exhibitions: Ro- 
man finds, privately owned work 
of art, historic documents laid out 
in an ancient cloister. Basel was 
already a free city in 1431, but the 
surrounding 
villages until 1790 
Basel entered the Swiss Federa- 
tion in 1501. I read the neutrality 


inhabitants of the 
were 


seris 


Six bridges, three of them shown here, span the river at Basel, Switzerland. Basel, 
according to local authorities, was founded 2,000 years ago by Roman settlers, 


ve) Kratzmann; (sketches above and p. 17) Felix Palm 





Older residents of Cologne, Germany, 


clause upon which Basel then in- 
sisted: “Should unfortu- 
nately occur in a part of the Fed- 
eration, which may God eternally 
prevent, then the city of Basel will 
make every effort 
tension. But if this should not be 
possible, then this city will help 
no side but will sit still.” 

There is good-natured rivalry 
between Zurich and Basel. Each 
of the two towns thinks itself su- 
perior. Zurich presented Basel on 
its 2,000th birthday with a stained 
glass window. The accompanying 
letter of congratulations contained 
the following sentence: ‘‘We have 
exchanged so many and beautiful 
compliments that your and oul 
innate modesty forbids 
peat them.” 

Swiss people are generous. Ev- 
ery catastrophe proves it, and the 
famous Pestalozzi Children’s Vil- 
lage in Switzerland, where war 
and more recently also 
phans” of eight or nine nations 
live peacefully together. It should 
have been my 13th or 14th visit 
in September, 1957, but I was pre- 
vented by the Asian “flu” im- 


riots 


to remove the 


social or- 
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ported by the Greek children 
when they returned from holidays 
in Greece. I learned on the tele- 
phone that it was a mild form, but 
all activities had been stopped. All 
over Europe schools were closed 
for a time. 
* * * 

Italy. What a surprise to find 
the dirty 50- and 100-lire bank 
notes replaced by clean, attractive 
metal coins. We spent happy 
weeks in the small Adriatic fish- 
ing town of Fano. I have often 
been in Italy, but never have I 
found a cleaner town. In the ho- 
tel, 50 yards from the sea, they 
cleaned the staircase three times 
a day. I saw no paper in the 
streets. Romans have been here, 
Germans and French. When one 
travels south toward Ancona, one 
reads “Via Flaminia.” This fa- 
mous road from Rome reached 
the coast at Fano. 

Curzio Malaparte, the Italian 
writer, had died on July 19, 1957. 
“What do you think of him?” I 
asked an intelligent woman stu- 
dent from Milan. “A good writer.” 
She had not read his Technique 


Photo: Hartzenbusch 


used to call their new theater “The Tomb of the Unknown Director.” Now they like it. 


du Coup d’Etat (first published 
in America in 1932), a revealing 


book about how Fascism was 
started. She knew, however, Mala- 
parte’s La Pelle, which had 165 
editions. 

Florence. The view from the 
Piazetta Michelangelo is only 
equalled by the other from the 
Belvedere and from Fiesole. In 
the Franciscan monastery there 
We Saw a littke Madonna and un- 
derneath it the words Opera di 
Margot Einstein, Figlia del Grande 
Scienziato Alberto Einstein (Work 
by Margot Einstein, daughter of 
the great scientist Albert Ein- 
stein). We heard she had been in 
the monastery more than once. 

The only one of the six Floren- 
tine bridges which escaped de- 
struction by the retreating Nazis 
in 1944 was the Ponte Vecchio, 
built in 1345. Because of its grow- 
ing traffic Florence has recently 
erected a new bridge. It is called 
Ponte Amerigo Vespucci, after the 
great Florentine who gave Amer- 
ica her name 

* 


In the general post office in 
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Cologne I read a notice in front of 
one of the open sections: “Here 
a war-blinded man serves you. 
Please pay with coins.” Other con- 
sequences of the last war are still 
to be seen, ruins and empty places, 
but much less than a few years 
ago. Among the ruins Cologne has 
built a magnificent theater. When 
the rubble near the Dome was 
cleared, a wonderfully preserved 
Roman mosaic was discovered. 
This “Dionysos Mosaic” was on 
the floor of a Roman banqueting 
hall in Cologne. Now it is to be 
seen in a former air-raid shelter 
close to the Dome, together with 
other Roman finds 

Next door to the British House 
American House, built in 
1955, which is one of 17 in Ger- 
many. The library consists of 15,- 
000 books, a third in German 
(most are translations of Ameri- 
can literature). Books are lent 
free of charge, but after two weeks 
a few Pfennige fine is charged 
which goes to UNICEF. In the 
reading room about 150 magazines 
are displayed. The director is 
an American; the rest of the 24- 
person staff according to a new 
regulation Germans. 
American House is under the aus- 
pices of and financed by the U. S. 
Information Services. Many ac- 
tivities are similar to those in the 
British House—e.g., play reading. 
The Man Who Came to Dinner 
was one of the plays. William 
Faulkner’s 60th birthday was cel- 
On Septem- 
ber 26 a professor from Munich 
about “Men construct an 
artificial moon.”’ Another German 
dealt with “Can the United Na- 
tions guarantee peace?” There are 


is the 


must be 


ebrated by a lecture 


1 
Spoke 


Saas-Fee, Switzerland, 5,900 feet above sea 
level, is one of Europe’s highest vil- 
lages. At left, a house; right, a granary. 
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Life pauses, on this clear, hot, Summer day 
Whereof no creature mars the lassitude. 
Motion and sound are dead; the air, imbued 
With lazy softness, shimmers on the hay; 

No breeze disturbs its calm. No flaunting play 
Of butterflies, no rumbling bees intrude 

Into the garden’s stillness, many-hued, 


Sweet with the scent of leaf and flowered spray. 


Dreamful I rest, careless to die or live, 

Weary of beauty, like the nightingale, 

To whom the silence were more sweet than song 
Were not her tortured heart imperative. 


O foretaste of eternity, to inhale 


The passive stillness, drowsing ages long! 


—E. SHANKS 








also French, Italian, and Belgian 
cultural institutes in Cologne. 

Diisseldorf. Walking through 
the elegant Kdénigsallee (“K6” 
they call it) with its many luxury 
shops and new buildings one feels 
perhaps more than in other Ger- 
man towns the prosperity of Ger- 
many. Much building is going on, 
but there is still a great shortage 
of houses. I saw people living in 
railway coaches and very simple 
huts. 

Diisseldorf is proud of its av- 
enues and huge bank and indus- 
trial palaces, and the great Hof- 
garten, a park in the center of the 
city. There a monument was 
erected after the war to its fa- 
mous son the poet Heinrich Heine. 
I tried to see the house where he 
was born. It does not exist any- 
more, for it was a victim of air 
raids, but in a baker’s shop al- 
most on its site are photographs 
which show what it looked like. 
The friendly woman employed 
there explained the details. 

*“ * * 

In a Swiss paper I read an ar- 
ticle European Cultural Pessi- 
mism and Western Faith in the 


Future. The author found this 
pessimism among European in- 
tellectuals to be a feature of our 
time. I have met some of them, 
but not by any means all intellec- 
tuals have given up optimism. No 
doubt, the writer of the article 
says, one reason for the lack of 
faith in the future is the decline 
of European domination which 
has been taken for granted for so 
long. Within a few decades Eu- 
rope has become of secondary im- 
portance, after having been the 
unquestionable economic and po- 
litical center of the world. This 
necessitates a radical change of 
outlook and a spiritual reorienta- 
tion. “The spiritual past of Eu- 
rope and the present political sit- 
uation are realities which no facile 
optimism can remove. We have to 
master them.” In other words, 
those Europeans who live only in 
the past will fail. But I met very 
few of those historical sinners 
The rest are full of hope. They 
are optimists. And with me they 
say: “There will be no third world 
war.” I heard it a hundred times 
from all kinds of people all over 
the Continent 
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Fixed Fees Are Unfair 


States Dr. Harold O. Hofmeyr 


Consulting Physician 
Capetown, Union of South Africa 


ROM time immemorial the 


rich have been expected to accept 
some of the burdens of the poor 
in the matter of medical care 
Charging prosperous 
higher rates helps to balance the 
budget of the conscientious doc- 
tor who does a great deal of free 
work, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. 

Suggested fees are a different 
matter. Branches of the 
African Medical Association have 
drawn up scales of fees custom- 
ary in their areas. A rider states 
that these can be varied accord- 
ing to circumstances and the fi- 
nancial status of the patient 

I do believe, however, that a 
rigid scale of fixed fees can lead 
only to socialization, some form 
of trade unionism among doctors, 
and medical clock watchers. 


patients 


It’s Not Possible 


Holds Dr. Carlos Osorio Lopes 
Radiologist 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 


— though a doctor should 


establish a basic price for 
ices, a standardization of the fees 
is not 
lows a scale recommended by fel- 
low practitioners 
should be charged according to 
their incomes. In that respect the 
code of medical deontology offi- 
cially adopted in my country pro 
vides that the doctor should adapt 
the fees to the financial conditions 
of his patients. 

My experience as a radiologist 
perhaps may not be extended to 
other branches of the medical pro 
fession. Working in “iy 
clinic, with a price sched 
ommended by the Radiology So 
ciety of my State, I am still free to 
set my fees to fit the less-favored 
patients. 

There are frequent cases 
either by personal knowledge or 
impression or from information 
provided by the doctor who re- 
quested the examination, when no 
charge whatever is exacted, even 


his serv 
possible, even if it fol- 


Poore! patients 


where 
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with those cases involving the use 
of material and supplies. This is 
not done as a favor or as an act of 
charity; it is merely a matter of 
human solidarity. 


Yes! But Not by Government 


Affirms Dr. S. P. Bhacca 
General Practitioner 
Surat, India 


7 
k IXED FEES are all right in 
principle. But I do object to the 
fixing of fees by the Government 

A few years ago, to furnish an 
example, the Indian Government 
established a system of insured 
medical care for textile workers. 
In principle, the Indian Medical 
Association did not object. It 
even said it would approve the 
program if the average payment 
for the workers was $1.50 a year 
and if the workers themselves 
provided the more expensive me- 
dicines. Unfortunately, the Gov- 
ernment disagreed, and the fixed 
payment for this medical insur- 
ance was established at only one 
dollar a year per man. 

I firmly believe that in any 
kind of fee fixing, the doctors 
themselves should establish the 
scale of fees. Individual branches 
of the national medical associa- 
tions are best equipped to judge 
on » basis of living costs in 
each area. Under such a plan, 
fixed fees can prevent the fleecing 


of the poor 


They're Not Practical 


Says Dr. William H. Anderson 
Clinic Chief of Staff 
Booneville. Miss. 


I 
IXED FEES are simply not 


Some patients can paj 


practical 
nothing; should they be left to 


die? Others can pay only small 


1 
f 


fee, but even reduced fees can 
help the doctor meet his ex- 
penses, and patients feel better it 
they can pay something. 

I don’t believe doctors’ asso- 
ciations should establish fixed 
fees, for each patient needs to be 
treated as an individual and 
charged or not charged accord- 
ingly. 

It is good human economy for 


Should Doctor 


ONE of the few goods or serv ices 
which may vary in price according 
to the customer's ability to pay is 
the work of the physician. A wealthy 
person may be charged several times 
the amount charged a poor person 
for the same operation. Even peo- 
ple of average means may feel that 
the fee they pay is disproportionate 
to the services rendered. To coun- 
ter the mystery and misunderstand- 
ings which often arise concerning 
doctors’ fees, many medical socie- 
ties in various countries have estab- 
lished 


showing specific services and their 


suggested “fee schedules” 
costs—all of which prompts the top- 
ic for this symposium-of-the-month. 
all Rotarians— 
from seven different countries give 
you their Editors. 


Eight medical men 


views on it. 


Symposium-of-the-Month . . 


every sick patient to have the 
best in medicine. It may be good 
to have fixed fees for a certain 
economic class, but since some 
people cannot pay it is not good 
to have a rigid set of fees that 
would apply to all 

There is one additional reason 
for charging prosperous patients 
more. Usually they have high 
If such a patient 
Institute a damage suit 
against his doctor, the settlement 


earning power. 
should 


would be greater because of this 
fact. Therefore, there is greater 
financial risk in treating wealthy 


patients 


We Have Them in Norway 


Reports Dr. Ragnvald Bakke 
Physician and Surgeon 
Sandnessjoen, Norway 


s NORWAY we have. fixed 
fees—fixed by the Government 
and insurance companies. But 
the rules regarding these are not 
rigid. If a doctor feels that the 
fee set is not adequate for his 
services, he may charge a larger 
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S5ymposium-of-the-Month 


eventually all 
the ‘fixed 


one I feel that 
countries will have 
fee’”’ system. 

I have seen examples of the 
dangers of fixed fees in Germany. 
At first the fees were high but 
gradually they became lower and 
lower, and, as a result, the pa- 
tients were not receiving the 
care and examination to which 
they were entitled. For example, 
at least one-half to three-fourths 
of an hour is nec ary for a good 
preliminary examination, but in 
some cases one doctor was rush- 
ing through as many as ten an 
hour. 

If doctors’ associations estab- 
lish a scale of recommended fees, 
there should be a wide range be- 
tween the minimum and the 
maximum—so that the doctor 
may be amply repaid for his 
work. In fact, I believe that there 
should be different rates: one for 
the general practitioner, one for 
the specialist, and one for the 
specialist to whom the patient 
has been referred by another doc- 
tor 

If fixed fees are decided upon, 
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it is very important that the pa- 
tient bear part of the fee. Not all 
should come from the insurance 
companies and Government agen- 
cies. Otherwise the privilege will 
be misused by both the patient 
and the doctor. Then, too, if the 
patient pays part of the fee, he 
is less likely to make unnecessary 
calls and demands on the doctor, 
wasting the doctor’s valuable 
time with imaginary ills. 


Recommended Fees Are Better 


Says Dr. Jouko Huttunen 
Town Medical Officer 
Hyvinkéd, Finland 


\\ HAT is called a “guidance 


fee” is quite successful in my 
country. The Finnish Medical 
Association, in codperation with 
insurance companies and civic 
authorities, has established such 
a fee for each medical service. 
But it is only a recommendation, 
is not compulsory, and provides 
for a minimum and maximum. 

Most doctors follow these guid- 
ance fees, so it is practically true 
that doctors of the same specialty 
and locality charge the same. I 
know of one doctor who didn’t. 
He had a very good practice in a 
town where more than ten other 
general practitioners served. 
Thinking that his reputation 
would warrant it, he raised his 
fees—and lost his practice! 

There are notable exceptions, 
however. Most prominent doc- 
tors, such as medical-school pro- 
fessors, have higher fees. If they 
didn’t, they would attract pa- 
tients away from the younger 
doctors, and they would be so 
overworked they could not pro- 
vide the best possible care. 


Some Fees Should be Fixed 


Thinks Dr. Emery J. Fenwick 
Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Specialist 
Sycamore, Ill. 


| aa services should be 


divided into two groups: (1) rou- 
tine services such as examina- 
tions for marriage licenses, visual 
analysis for drivers’ licenses, vac- 
cinations, certain checkups, and 
the like; and (2) services that in- 


volve intangibles, such as supe- 
rior skill, length of medical train- 
ing of the physician, peculiarity 
of the case under consideration 
because of its delicacy or the pa- 
tient’s economic situation, psycho- 
somatic make-up, family or per- 
sonal attitude. All these have a 
bearing on the quality and quan- 
tity of medical attention 

For the first group a fixed scale 
of fees is desirable, just as for 
any utilities or other routine 
services. For the second group 
minimum fees should be estab- 
lished by smaller units than State 
medical associations. This mini- 
mum-fee schedule —if honestly 
observed — guards against unfair 
competition, and _ is _ flexible 
enough for the above-mentioned 
variations. Its only disadvantage 
—the possibility of unduly high 
medical fees—may be remedied 
by the grievance committees of 
the local medical societies, which 
are available to the dissatisfied 
patient, and by the enlightened 
self-interest of the individual 
physician in applying the last 
three points of The Four-Way 
Test to his own fee schedule 


Fees Are Out of Date! 


Holds Dr. Ronald T. Proudler 


Dental Surgeon 
Dover, England 


I IFTY or 100 years from now, 


people will look back on our own 
times and wonder at the reasons 
for requiring sick people to 
pay the doctors who treat them 
For then, I firmly believe, all 
civilized countries will have es- 
tablished systems of socialized 
medicine. Why should the ill 
have to suffer financially as well 
as physically? 

A decade ago, when | began to 
practice under England's system 
of socialized medicine, | opposed 
the program. Now I am heartily 
in favor of it, believing it is best 
for doctors as well as patients 
Cost to the patient should not be 
a consideration in determining 
medical care. 

Just as free education is now 
accepted by all, so will be social- 
ized medicine. 

To me, the question is irrele- 
vant. No fee is a good fee 
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thbar (1542-1603), greatest of the Mogul emperors of India, built this fort at Lahore. The city is now an educational center. 


PAKISTAN 


A new nation in an ancient setting, it is a land of contrasts: 
of arid Himalayan-mountain foothills and lush rice fields, of 
prosperity and adversity, of diverse languages and peoples. 


By ABDUL WAHEED WYNE 
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of India when the British left in 1947, Pakistan 
consists of two parts separated by 1,000 miles 
of intervening Indian land. It is the sixth most pop- 
ulous nation in the world and is the world’s largest 
Moslem State. 

Do you know Pakistan? Culturally, we are a di- 
verse people. We use six different native languages 
plus English. We work at very varied occupations 
against contrasting geographical backgrounds. We 
may live in the Himalayan mountains or the Bengal 
jungles or in cities filled with exquisite monuments 
of Mogul architecture and remnants of a civilization 
5,000 years old. Yet the bonds of religion hold us all 
together as one nation. 

The two parts of our country are distinctly differ- 
nt. East Pakistan, which includes only 16 percent 
of our total land area, has 56 percent of our 86 mil- 
lion people and is one of the most densely populated 
areas in the world, East Pakistanis speak Bengali 

Fast Pakistan is a vast-seeming, flat country, with 
le expanses of water and thick clusters of ever- 

trees, many of which hide picturesque vil- 


‘$ ARVED out of the Moslem-majority Provinces 
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Karachi, capital of Pakistan, is a mix- 


/ 
f 
a d AWALPINDI ture of the old and new. Here, on McLeod 


Road, is a modern bank building. Most of 
a.’ the shop names and signs in this scene 


Cs (WALLPUR @ Fianonk are in English, which is widely used to 
montoomenr®? OKARA : supplement the many local languages. 
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Pakistan’s two parts (left) are separated 

} by 1,000 miles of Indian land. The cities 

NARAYANGANJ {CHITTAGONG on the map, principal municipalities, all 
have Rotary Clubs. In Peshawar, Pakistan 

(below), poultry merchants display their 

live produce in hand-fashioned cages. 


PLX-RELTZ 

‘he climate is warm, with maximum tempera- 

from April to June between 75 and 100 degrees 

Inimum temperatures from November to Jan- 

between 45 and 60 degrees. Myriads of mighty 

reams, and canals sally in and out of the 

: een woodlands, meander through the flat 

country, and wend their way to the sea. Seemingly 

boundless fields of paddy and jute surrounding 

thatched-hut villages form the general landscape of 
the region 

It is to the water that the Province owes its plenty 
and prosperity—as well as adversity and death from 
occasional floods, the aftermath of rains which in 
places total as much as 100 inches a year, and which 
average 85 inches over the whole Province. 

Fast Pakistan is a magnified version of Venice in 
that hundreds of canoes and water boats ply the 
streams, fulfilling the needs of the villagers, 90 per- 
cent of whom live beside the water. One-man vessels 
hollowed out of tree trunks are used to call on neigh- 
bors or go to market. In some places a large earthen 
vessel just large enough to hold one person carries 
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ump-backe rahman cattle suited to warm climates are the draft animals of Pakistan, which is primarily an agricultural nation. 
H backed Brah ttl ted t limat the draft animals of Pakist hich is 5 ril icultural nat 
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A shoemaker plies his trade outdoors in Peshawar, a city of more Pupils on their way to the playing fields leave one of the “teach- 
than 150,000 along the northwest frontier of West Pakistan. ing blocks” of Aitchison Colles Lahore, West Pakistan. 
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Pedalled jinrikishas, as well as automobiles, are popular A street scene in Lyallpur, a market center and rail junction 
means of transport in Karachi. The fee is one rupee an hour. in the Punjab, a site of sugar, flour, and cotton milling. 











the occupant across the turbulent 
waters of mighty rivers. Needless 
to say the skill of man rather than 
the seaworthiness of the vessel 
counts most on such hazardous 
trips 

Rivers and rains are the twin 
factors that control the activities 
of East Pakistanis. All operations 
connected with cultivation and 
fishing, all plans for the construc- 
tion or repair of their houses, their 
visits to relatives in distant places, 
their social functions and mar- 
riages, are timed in accordance 
with the rains or the short dry 
season. 

It is also to the rivers and rains 
that East Pakistan owes its spe- 
cial romantic setting. Youthful 
working in knee-deep 
water, or having a dip in a se- 
cluded nook, sing of their joys 
and sorrows, of their happy tryst 
or sad separation. The river 
which brings the lover from a dis- 
tant land to his beloved, waiting 
on the bank, also carries him 
back, but sometimes it becomes 
between 


walns, 


impassable barrier 
0 


ite is East Pakistan’s most 


important product; the Province 


produces 70 percent of the world’s 
supply. Rice and tea are also 
mayor ¢ rops. 

West Pakistan is far more di- 
verse in climate, landscape, 
people, and customs. It is so dry 
that irrigation is widespread. It 
is hot in the Summer and cold 
in the Winter. To the north are 
the Himalayas, the world’s high- 
est mountain range. In the North- 
western State of Chitral alone are 
70 peaks exceeding 20,000 feet, 
among them the famed K2, con- 
quered in 1956 by an Italian ex- 
pedition. And it is through these 
mountains that occasional adven- 
turers trek to the forbidden city 
of Lhassa in Tibet 

But not everyone prefers the 
mountains, despite their Winter 
sports, bubbling brooks, untamed 
ind splendid vistas. Many 
of us are content with the com- 
forts of the big city. Karachi, on 
the plains, is the leading metro- 
polis of West Pakistan and the 
largest city in the entire country, 
the site also of Asia’s largest air- 


forests, 


port. 
Karachi presents an interesting 
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mingling of the East and West. 
The cobbled lanes which wind 
through parts of the old city, the 
wayside markets where traders 
haggle and women bargain, the 
thatched refugee huts on the edge 
of the city, contrast with the 
broad Bunder Road, the shopping 
center of Sadder with its innu- 
merable coffee houses, and the 
aristocratic residential section 
along the Clifton Beach, which is 
an architect’s dream. All kinds 
of vehicles crowd its streets: 
cycle jinrikishas and modern die- 
sel busses; horse-drawn buggies 
next to sleek taxicabs of Ameri- 
can origin, giant trucks hauling 
goods beside camel and donkey 
carts. 


From a pleasant, modern, and 
well-planned seaport of less than 
400,000, Karachi has grown to 
1,700,000 since it became the na- 
tion’s capital in 1947. Startling as 
this growth has been, it also rep- 
resents one of Pakistan’s greatest 
problems. The increase resulted 
from refugees streaming into Pak- 
istan from their former homes in 
India. Most of them are poorly 
housed. Some do not even have 
homes. 

Of other cities in West Pakis- 
tan, Lahore, a great university 
center, is the best known. Lying 
in the path of all invaders who 
entered India through the famed 
Khyber Pass, it has shared the 
glory of the Mogul emperors, who 
made it their seat of government 
—and experienced the destruc- 
tion wrought by the hordes of 
Ghengis Kahn and Alexander the 
Great. 

The monuments of ancient 
glory which dot the inside and 
the outskirts of Lahore are rich 
and varied. The graceful domes 
of the Badshahi Mosque and its 
spacious courtyard, the largest in 
the world, are supremely beauti- 
ful. They were erected by the 
Shah Jehan, builder of the Taj 
Mahal, who was also responsible 
for the Lahore Fort, the Tomb of 
Jehangir, and the Shalimar gar- 
dens beloved by picnickers and 
photographers. 

Wherever the Mogul emperors 
went, they laid out beautiful gar- 
dens which are still preserved. At 
Shalimar, for example, one enters 


through a broad, deep arch, so 
that the full splendor is spread 
before one suddenly Here are 
magnolia-petal turrets, outer 
walls of red stones and creamy 
confectionery marble, and high 
massive trees. On hot days, kings 
could order the 450 fountains 
turned on, not only for beauty’s 
sake, but because so much aarti- 
ficial rain, leaping up from the 
white marble basins, cooled the 
air. Today any man with the 
equivalent of 50 cents can hire 
a horse-drawn tonga for a regal 
ride through the gardens. 

Traces of mankind’s beginnings 
abound in West Pakistan. An 
overnight train journey takes a 
visitor from Karachi to Mohenjo 
Daro in Sind, once the center of 
an ancient Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion, flourishing in 3,000 B.C. 
Here are evidences of the begin- 
nings of the arts of farming, pot 
making, and metallurgy. Here 
are relics of one of the earliest 
forms of city life, and the earliest 
system of sanitation ever known. 
Twenty years of extensive exca- 
vations have only scratched the 
surface of the ancient civiliza- 
tion’s remains 

The Arab invasions and the ad- 
vent of Islam are evidenced by 
sites in Sind, notably in Thatta, 
which is only a two-hour drive 
from Karachi. The red-stone lace- 
work and the intricately carved 
archways of the Thatta monu- 
ments and mosques have with- 
stood the ravages of time. 

Baluchistan, the Southwest 
State of Pakistan, is a vast un- 
explored territory, a continuation 
of the Persian oil belt. (In 1952 
vast quantities of natural gas 
were discovered at Sui, Baluchi- 
stan.) Its archaeological features 
include mounds built by an early 
civilization, where thousands of 
years ago villages of sun-dried 
brick were built, decayed, and re- 
built until the mud of their ruins 
formed a little hillock, often up to 
50 feet in height. 

Such is the diversity of the land 
and the history of a new-born 
country only 11 years old. In 1947 
political prophets predicted its 
downfall, believing that the geo- 
graphically separated State would 
collapse within six months. 

Their fears were understand- 
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able. The new State, which like 
India is a member of the British 
Commonwealth, owes its exist- 
ence to religious rather than to 
economic considerations. East 
Pakistan, for example, produced 
70 percent of the world’s jute sup- 
ply, but the jute had to be proc- 
essed in India. West Pakistan was 
a cotton producer but had almost 
no cotton mills. 

For many years Moslem lead- 
ers, headed by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, the nation’s first Gover- 
nor General, had 
Moslem State carved out of the 
Moslem British India. 
This meant dividing certain Prov- 
inces between India and Pakistan, 
and of course it meant that many 
Moslems remained in India and 
many non-Moslems in Pakistan. 

During negotiations, riots flared 
in principal cities. After the for- 
mation of the new State, on Au- 
gust 14, 1947, civil strife between 
Moslems and non-Moslems spread 
throughout India and Pakistan. 
Then began mass migrations, 
which have to date resulted in 
16 million persons leaving their 
homes. Seven million destitute 
refugees entered Pakistan. At the 
same time, millions of Hindus left 
Pakistan, though 9 million still 
remain. 

The bulk of Pakistan’s middle 
class had been Hindu, which 
meant that most of the traders, 
bankers, and professional people 
had emigrated to India. Many of 
the Moslem professional people in 
India, however, remained there. 
For that matter, a total of 38 mil- 
lion Moslems reside in India to- 
day. 

Pakistan still has an abundance 
of problems. Literacy is low, as 
is the average income. Primarily 
an agricultural nation, we need 
more industry. But our progress 
along many lines is heartening. 
The index of industrial produc- 
tion, for example, is now 420, 
while in 1950 it was 100. This has 
been achieved under a policy of 
encouraging private enterprise 
rather than governmental owner- 
ship. 

During the last year, jute manu- 


pressed for a 


areas of 


On a rocky mountainside, a Pakistani 
farmer cultivates his crop. Behind 
him is his slab house; in the dis- 
tance, hundreds of terraced fields. 





Rotary in Pakistan 


2 
ro DATE there are 14 Ro- 
tary Clubs with some 550 mem- 
bers in Pakistan. Four of the 
Clubs are in East Pakistan, ten 
in West Pakistan, and all are 
in major cities. 

Four of these Clubs were 
formerly in what was India; 
Lahore was founded in 1927, 20 
years before “partition”; 
Karachi was founded in 1933, 
Dacca in 1937, and Hyderabad 
(Sind) in 1938. 

Since independence, an aver- 
age of one new Rotary Club a 
year has been established in 
Pakistan. The newest of these 
is Khulna, East Pakistan, ad- 
mitted in March, 1958. 

The boundaries of Rotary 
Districts to which Pakistani 
Clubs belong do not stop at in- 
ternational borders. And so it 
happens that a Conference of 
District 325,means a friendly 
intermingling of Indians, Pak- 
istanis, and Burmese, and that 
both Indian and Pakistani Clubs 
are included in Districts 305 
and 310. In addition, District 
325 (to which Rotary Clubs of 
East Pakistan belong) includes 
the countries of Bhutan, Nepal, 
and Sikkim, and District 310 in- 
cludes Afghanistan, though 
there are no Rotary Clubs in 
these nations at present. 











factures, cotton cloth and yarn, 
leather goods, cement, vegetable 


oil, and safety matches have 
shown a sizable increase in out- 
put. Gypsum, coal, chromite, 
crude petroleum, kerosene, and 
diesel-oil production has in- 
creased. Self-sufficiency is now 
attainable in aluminum and brass 
utensils, biscuits, cycle tires, die- 
sel engines, and electric cable; in 
others, including sea food, cement, 
cotton textiles, jute goods, and 
salt, an exportable surplus has 
been developed. 

To counter the threat of food 
shortages, such as existed last 
year because of pests, floods, cli- 
matic factors, population growth, 
waterlogging, and salinity, the 
Government is giving top priority 
to agricultural-improvement 
schemes and is establishing ware- 
houses to store 400,000 tons of 
food-grain reserves. Extensive ir- 
rigation and land-reclamation 
schemes have reclaimed 185,000 
acres and brought 2 million acres 
of land [Continued on page 55] 
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Come, Gotu Me tu Delle 


ONE of the most pleasant duties which the President 
of Rotary International will be called upon to perform 
during the year 1958-59 will be to preside at the Asia 
Regional Conference which will be held in Delhi, 
India, November 21-24. 

| am now making preparations to attend what I am 
sure will be a great gathering of Rotarians and guests 
from over 500 Rotary Clubs in the Asia Region. I am 
hoping that many Rotarians from all parts of the 
world are planning to be present also in this beautiful 
capital city of India. 

In addition to participating in the plenary sessions, 
discussion assemblies, and special events of the Con- 
ference we shall have an opportunity to learn more 
about Rotary in the Asia Region, which stretches from 


the shores of the eastern Mediterranean all the way 


across the largest of continents to the islands of Japan. 

We shall be privileged to become better acquainted 
with our fellow Rotarians from these lands, and, of 
course, we shall have the pleasure of seeing some of 
the world’s most beautiful and historic places. From 
every point of view, the Asia Regional Conference 
promises to be a glorious adventure and one never to 
be forgotten. 


Come, join me in Delhi. 


Currrorp A. RANDALL 


President of Rotary International 


July 1, 1958 








Friendship Bridge 


Pesu AWAR, Pakistan, and Cort- CARE bookshelf to 
library, and another, donated by the 
Cortland library, 
Library in Peshawar 
Pakistan’s recently appointed Ambas- 


ind, New York, are some_ 10,000 

apart “as the crow flies,” but 
endship has spa the gulf be- 
een them. The construction of this 


endship bridge” began _ several sador to the United 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Karachi, addressed a joint Confer- nocent of any motive beyond a de- 
715 and 717 last 


rs ago when Cortland, as part of 
vn-affiliation plan, invited Pakis- 


citizens to their city. There ence of Districts 


journalist, frontier chief- year. 
a student—all of whom became 
tter acquainted with the United 


and the li of its people 


too. In 1957, 


procession of visitors was cli- ville, New York, 
Governor of District 
20 they had raised to not be the end of this tale of two 


ixed in a civic celebration occa- Archibald, ther 
d by a visit of Syed Amjad Ali, 717, if the $1 
stan’'s Ambassador to the United finance a free 


tat 
ites 


The Pakistani Government subse- 


There have been exchange of holi- 
day greetings and plans for more 


the Peshawar 


the University visits too, all fulfilling the prophecy 
Mohammed Ali, made by a Peshawar newspaper cor- 
respondent shortly after the first 
visit of Cortland citizens to his city 
“These small-town Americans, in- 


States and an 


sire for real friendship, have brought 
with them a kind of spiritual pure 


The Cortland-Peshawar friendship gold which has everywhere dis- 
has encompassed other Rotary Clubs armed suspicion and has been re- 
Rotarians of Margaret- 
asked Rotarian ship they sought. They 


turned in full measure by the friend- 
nave eft 


Peshawar, but their departure will 


for local chil- cities.” 


dren could be better used by an over- 
seas Club. Governor Archibald wrote 


tly extended an official invita- to Peshawar Rotarians, who recom- 


to Cortland’ Mayor, Robert 
, to send adelegation to Pakistan. in Peshawar, 
campaign in Cortland raised money serves t 
for the trip, an air line do- 
passage, and the Cortland 
y Club gave $500. The party 
he Mayor and his wife, Rotar- 
Kenneth R. Archibald, Leighton 
and Don Ingersoll spent two 
s in Pakistan, found time to 
the Rotary Clubs of Peshawar 
Lahore. Mayor Kerr was elected 
orary Mayor of Peshawar, the 
U. S. citizen so honored. 


me 25 Pakistanis have visited 
ind, and al! have lived in local 
otarians’ homes during their stay. 


The Cortland Rotary Club sent one 
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mended support of a children’s home 
that’s where the 





the satisfaction of being recog- 
nized as an individual, and of hav- 
ing his excellent work labelled as 
such 

Besides this work-evaluation 


Ways fo Better Relationship 


their output. If these workers are 
to function as individuals and not 
as cogs in a machine, they must 
be given an opportunity by man- 
agement to have “white signals” 


plan, Robert Owen saw to it that raised in recognition of their good 
work. 
No one knows all the answers 


about how to give working people 


the door of his factory manager’s 

office stood open so that any em- 

ployee could walk in and discuss 

R iny company rule. Also, each the recognition they need and 
OBERT OWEN, a tis] worker could inspect the book in should have, because we know so 
textile people themselves. 
the importance of treating work corded, and if he felt he had been 


manufacturer, knev which his job performance was re- little about 
Consequently, there isn’t a body 
ers as individuals—and unjustly rated he could appeal to of cut-and-dried rules to follow, 
Wage rate 


the Owen plant were good by 


fortune doing so. He higher authority nor are there reliable instruments 
system to enable ea 
know how he was do 
at all times. It was 


od, but it worked 


for tracking progress or indicating 
tandards of the time—and 
ime was the early 1800s, the 


of the Industrial Revolut 


there are numerous suc- 
company programs de- 


T 
t 


thousands visited tl company Today we are in the d f igned to give the 
return for his efforts 


worker some- 


annually in New nar] unother industrial revolution, this ing in 
} 


Glasgow, to see it in operation one being wrought by the use of that cannot be put into a pay en- 


work posit electronic punch-card velope. My association with four 


Over each 
there hung a wood k, wit 1d robot calculators far companies, each of which has an 
mechanical 


veen developed? One ex] re grated into its over-all adminis- 


one side painted whit 1 have these employee-recognition program in- 
low, one blue, and 
When the ‘white sid 


outward, it procl: imed x llent hines that see better thi: the closel\ 


pointed out, “We have ma- enables me to observe 
similar policies that have 
work; the yellow—good 
—indifferent; the black—bad. Not the mind, communicate f 
farther than the 


calculate more readi than produced equally good results. In 


not one of these companies (all ol 


voice, record which are machine-shop or factory 


only could the fact 


see at a glance how | vork more accurately than the memory, operations) do we feel we have 
5 g I 


was doing, but ea ind act faster and better than the come anywhere near perfection. 


hands. In every category of non- But people do seem to enjoy work- 


emotional thinking, machines can ing in our shops and offices, and 


be built that will be superior to our products have gained a good 
acceptance and we make a profit 


Here are eight key ways we 


vorkers on the same job 
How will increased mechaniza- 
achieve employee recognition i 


our plants. We: 


tion and automation affect the 
worker as an individual? Many 


1 


employees will be affected favor- Train supervisors to 


ably as individuals, for they will be the helpers and 


be upgraded into the design, friends of the people 


maintenance, and adaptation of for whose work they 
are responsible. It has 
been proved in indus- 
try-wide studies that 
much employee dis- 
satisfaction 
from unfair treatment by 
The job of a super- 


machines to particular jobs. For 
them there will be no problem in 
realizing the enjoyment of indi- 
vidual accomplishment. 

Others, however, will find their stems 
jobs require less craftsmanship petty 
for they will be tending complex 
machines over which they will 
have little control and still less 
understanding of how the ma- 
chines work or the meaning of 


straw bosses. 
visor is not to order people around, 
but to help them do their work 


in the easiest possible way, and to 
“When the white side was turned out : 


ward, it proclaimed excellent work.” maintain a quality of work which 
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ith Your Workers 


pride and the 
mplishment 


feeling of 
ung man once came to me 
plain about how his super- 
restricted him to his bench. 
never I walk away to look at 
her operation,” he said, “Joe 
me out.” I asked him why 
nted to see other operations, 
said he was interested in 
ing methods. I told him 
look at 
as long as 
xplained why he wanted to do 
iter the lad came up with 
usable ideas for us 
Drill 
sors that giving credit 
for ideas to their work- 


oe would let him 


hing in the shop 


into supervi- 


ers is the way to get 
themselves. 

employee 
worth-while 
to his im- 
boss, he 


credit for 
When an 
makes 
suggestl 
must 
boss is not 


mediate 
rtain that the 


) grab the credit 


Show employees the finished 


Also, illu 


tograpl oO} 


products. ate by pho- 
actual ex- 
amples the impor- 
end uses 
W ork- 
ers, in general, cannot 


tance of the 


of the products 


be expected to under- 

stand what a business 

is all about, or to 

know the parts 

they handle are ultimately used. 

In our plants we make compo- 

nents which our customers build 

into machines as varied as juke 

dish washers, airplanes, 

ymarines, automobiles, and 

We show most of 

end products in photographs 

workers, because by letting 

part of something 

greater than the small pieces they 

handle, they develop a sense of 
responsibility. 


how 


boxes 
ui 
guided missiles. 
thes« 

to oul 


them feel a 


when the 
submarine Squalus 

ly reports at- 
ited it to the failure of one of 


was the time 
Navy 
disaster, and ear 


There 
i> 
met 


trib 


Tilustrations by 


Automation won't change the need of employees 


to be treated as persons, not cogs. 


By ARTHUR L. RICHE 


Industrial Consultant; 


Later, when it 
that it was not the 
itself but the way it 


our switches was 
established 
switch was 
wave of relief 
among our employees. It put real 
meaning into the job of building 


switches that must not fail 


used, there was a 


Pass compliments 
down the line to work- 
ers. When a customer 
writes of satisfaction 
with our products, 
that pat on the back is 
sent to the workers on 
the line. It is made a 
compliment to them. 





Urge friendly relations; don’t be 

a “stuffed shirt.” This applies to 

everyone of authority. In our 

plants even members 

of top management 

like to be called by 

their first names. And 

it costs nothing to ask 

a worker at a machine 

about the new baby. 

If anyone wants to 

talk with a company 

officer about a matter, 

business or personal, we take the 
time to listen and be helpful. 


Rotarian, Freeport, Ill. 


Occasionally 
with 
other shops or 


piracy when workers 


offices to work for 


us. Complaining employers are 


shown our scales and fringe 


. y 
Wate 


benefits, and they are invited to 


come to our plants to look t 


everything we have to offe 
complaining employe 


One 
took a long 
“But 


you haven't 


Said, 
have some ‘gimmick 
shown me 


look around, and you 
The gimmick of 
friendliness is invisible to the 
same extent that it is genuine 
Make monthly 


ance sheets and 


bal- 
oper- 
ating statements open 
to everyone's view. 
Members of our ac- 
counting departments 
teach foremen and su- 
to read 


pervisors how 


these statements and 
that 


in the 


to understand 
every employee has a stake 
success of his company. In one of 
our companies, which is a division 
of a parent corporation, employees 
take pride in knowing that thei! 
division is earning a 


gin than other divisions of the 


petter mar- 





corporation. They like to be on a 
winning team. 
affording an 


Hold roundtable dis- 


These clear 
| tunity for sl! 
. 


en- 


cussions. 
up problems and 


courage helpful 
gestions. We 


sug 
begin by 
oppor- 
, 
work 


the 


Op 
ers to with 


assurance 


meet, 
ae 

questions 
swered and their 
given consideration 
first-line supervisors ha‘ 
tunities to meet in turn 
supervisors to parti 
building company poli 
on up the channels of a 
These meetings 
with us; several prominent U 
corporations use them 


are not 


Hold periodical review sessions 
between a worker and his super- 
visor. This is the he 
ployee-recognition p 
are held at least once ever’ 


months. They let 


he Other 
Guy 


Thinking the worst of 


those we don’t know is 


an old and bad habit. 


know exactly where 
he stands. If he is do- 
ing a good job and 
making progress, he is 
told so. If he merits a 
rate increase, he is 
given it. If he has job 
faults, ways of curing 
them are _ discussed. 
The results of the conference are 
reduced to a simple written state- 
ment, which the employee signs, 
if he with it. If he 
agrees, he is free to appeal all the 
way to top management. 
During review interviews 
question always asked is this: 
there any way your work can be 


agrees dis- 


one 


“ts 


made easier?” This not only 
but 
methods—and 
to use their own ideas to in- 
ise production. I| like this plan 
of communication between work- 
and their The 
pirit behind it is better than the 
o-called ittee”’ 


system 


pro- 


duces goodwill, also work- 


saving employees 
like 

cre 
ers supervisors 
“grievance 
The word ‘‘grie 


comm 


story I 
* fathers 


of troubie 


pies ra 


ountains. The horses 


gons broke down, the 


the pioneers would stop 


eastern s ope of each mount 


re starting the long trel 


yuntains. They would rest thei 


the wagons, lay in 


they would pu 


in the woodlot or 


settiel 


ym =the 


outside 


inted someone witl 


to play 


ers wanted to talk 


politics 


women talked new recipes. The1 


square dances and hymn singing, story ( 


telling around the campfire, and I ] 


huskings at the 


Before the travellers moved ove! 


the 


on 


the mountains, friendly settiers 


would say: “It’s been good to have you. 


You've done us good. But, now, when 


you get on the other side of the moun- 


foot 


barn. W 


smacks of disagreement, and of- 
ten tends to get a discussion off 
in the wrong direction. 

In setting up an employee- 
recognition plan, it should be re- 
membered that people don’t want 
to be coddled, and that manage- 
ment must All 
management can do is help people 
to their work. Those who 
don't respond to this atmosphere 
usually move their own 


not be paternal. 


enjoy 


on of 
accord 

Though factory production 
methods have vastly 
since Scotsman Owen’s time, there 


changed 


have been no changes in man’s 
fundamental longing for recogni- 
tion. It seems unlikely that this 
basic human desire will be altered 
by changes brought on by elec- 
tronics and atomic-powered ma- 
The men and women you 


employ will still need to be treated 


chines 


as individuals, and such treatment 
ve as 


and 


a powerful force in 
indus- 


t maintaining 


ing 


peace: 
I 


don't stop with those people They 


anap your chiidren or steal your 


You know they are snuff dippers. 


omen go barefooted and they are 


nt over the 
reached the 
needed repail 


i and sore of 


iorses were weary 


spo theyv were fort 


ed to camp on the 


net then 


with open arms. 
nungry fo! news 


ymeone to talk with 


hospitality. There weré 


ng, campfires, Danjo pick- 


and guitar playing, and the trave 


s rested as they prepared for the lon; 


d settlers would 


confidential! tone “How did 


you get past those folk on the east side 


f the mountains? We hear they are 


iorse thieves, they dip snuff, and their 


omen go barefooted.” 


By L. K. BISHOP 


Vice-Chairman, National 


Conference of Christians and Jews 
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Al Memory of Dich 


By A. Z. BAKER 


President of Rotary International, 1955-56; 
Rotarian, Cleveland, Ohio 


on through the years as he served in one capacity after 
another. He repeatedly invited me to participate in the 
Vocational Service Conferences he conducted for Rotarians 
in northern Illinois and in turn came to my District to 

give life to a Vocational Service Conference there. 
Vocational Service? From the day he joined the Rotary 
Club of Chicago in 1927 to the day of his death Dick proved 
one of the ablest champions of the belief that Vocationa 
Service is Rotary’s basic service, its cornerstone, the reason 
for its being. And he further believed that the great way 
open to a Rotarian to improve the standards of his craft 
is to get into his trade and professional organizations and 
start the uplift there—assuming that he had already made 
his own business a model of good service. In a brief article 
You Must Do It Yourself in THe Rotarian for January, 
Richard E. Vernor, of Chicago, Ill., Treasurer of Ro- 1941, which you would find well worth reading today, Dick 
tary International since 1946, who died June 3, 1958. challenged his fellow Rotarians to work in their business 
associations, to help establish codes of good practice “so 
that your business, craft, or profession may exemplify 
the highest contribution to humanity that is the ideal of 

Vocational Service.” Because of Dick’s example I, 

undertook an industry-wide service. 

Throughout Dick’s own professional field—which was 
* YOU KNEW Dic Vernor well, as thousands of us in fire prevention—he was known as a man forever trying 


9 


i, then you know what we lost when on June 3 in his forceful but always genial way, to lift standards, 


ily and unexpectedly took him from us. You to get men and associations together the lifting. Dic 


it 


I know that we lost one of the finest gentlemen, was manager of the fire-prevention department 
the clearest nkers, and one of the most helpfu Western Actuarial Bureau, an advisory association 
wn into its fellowship. He made provides technical and actuarial services to tl 
pt them everyone. ance rating bureaus. *utting his own preach! 
»~w in Rotary, was Treasurer of he served long and ably in the National F 
Int ni i 1946. For Dick this job, full Association as a member, as president, and 
and counselling with officers, man, and in the Greater Chicago Safety 
rvice. True, the job did cam many others. “The project of which he 
vays, in what became a be l says The National Underwriter, “was the 
nternational Conventions, ick Instructors Conference which he helped to orga 
alary—to the President. One of my Operation with the Memphis Fire Department 
bill endorsed to “RI President chairman since the inception of this annual gatherin 
nd affection. Dick Vernor, Treas- more than 1,600 fire-department leaders acros 
it illness would prevent him from These are exceptional meetings which Mr. Vet 
recent vention in Dallas, he sent his plan and personally conducted for many years.” 
to the Convention. On the morning when there As his wife, Edith, a few relatives 


been the ial good-natured jesting about it, (representing Rotary International) 


i\ 
news of his death. the beautiful but simple services before 
make t man or does the man make Ro his beloved Michigan for his final rest, 
ever wa t works—and I’m sure it works accompany him an imaginary parade of a 
Dick personified “thoughtfulness of and help- had touched .. . the folks in the Michigan 


to others.” I have a file of letters from him—as Dick grew up, the people at Albion Ci ge from whicl 


vou have, too—which say in gist “Keep up the he was graduated, the Army buddies of World War I, the 
Don’t Bet discouraged. We're all with you.’ men at the salt company in Ecorse, Michigan, who had 
and acquaintance date back to 1942 when Dick given him his first job, all the men and women at Western 
completing his term as Director of RI, was Vo- Actuarial, all the men and women at Rotary headquarters 
Service member of the Aims and Objects Com- All of you. And it seemed to me everyone was saying a 
1 I was a District Governor. The following yeal I was saying: 
Chairman of the Committee and I was a mem- “If there could only be more Dick Vernors on this 
eginning an imate Rotary relationship that ran earth... .” 


AvuGustT, 1958 





“Suddenly I saw something far ahead on the water. 1 beckoned. ...We rested paddles and peered into the slanting rain.” 


Revelation in the Rain 


Life and its risks took on new meaning that gray day. 


By PHIL F. CARSPECKEN, JR. 


ie WAS a day in my boyhood, 
filled with wind and rain and 
with an experience that made m«¢ 
begin to see the world in a differ- 
ent light. 

We were paddling northward, 
Dad and I, through a slate-gray 
morning in Canadian canoe coun 
try. As we approached a narrows 
midway up the lake, a curtain of 
rain swished down from the north 
to meet us. We wriggled into 
foul-weather gear and |} 
toward a distant camp site 

It wasn’t bad, paddling through 


1eaded on 


30 


Illustration by Jim Lentine 


the rain. Soggy days, mosquitoes, 
tough portages—these were tests 
administered by a stern but kind- 
ly Mother Nature. 

There had been times of doubt. 
Moments in the night when the 
loon cry shivered to its mad cres- 
cendo. The scream of 
creature in the talons of an owl 
Nights of wild storm, with pines 
suffering in the surges of wind 
ind the tent flapping in agony. 

But storms would move on. Na- 
ture would once more smile upon 


a hapless 


me with warmth and gentleness, 


pleased at the way I had weath- 
ered her seeming wrath. 

So, as we bore down on the nar- 
rows, I found a thrill in riding 
into the slash of wind and rain. 
I turned and grinned at Dad in 
the stern, and he winked back 
over his upside-down pipe. Facing 
around again, I resumed paddling 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. 

It happened in the heart of the 
narrows. There where the sheer 
walls of rock, splashed with sur- 
realistic 
blue, plunged down from great 


orange and a strange 
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cheme 


We 


Chere 


towering over us. | 
look at 


I was through 
inyon, eager for the sight 
main the lake, 
loshing from my hatbrim 
Suddenly I saw 


peering 
body of 


ich stroke 
ng far ahead on the water. 
ynned to Dad. “Something’s 
I half whi We 
paddles into 
ing rain 
only a lone beaver, swim- 
way. But at tight, 

in the that 
through the cliffs. We 
close 


ne red. 


and peered 


wind 


how 


ne before he smacked the 
and dived. 


rious to see 


vith his tail 


’ THIS beaver didn’t fit the 


pattern Onward he 
bearing down on us head 
hout a waver. Excitement 
to swell inside of me as the 
steadily nar- 
He 
beaver I'd 


is old 


swimmer 
he gap between us. 
eger than any 
And he 
a paddle off 
confusion. 
ineasy half 
yout, then 
ugh wait- 
s to make the next move 
once he lunged upward 


length 
he paused 
ned in an 
illed slow] 


: ° 
the water as tI 


ige desperation 


pointing 
directly at me. I looked 
irred old he 


and 


and at his 


| 


then I understood. 
me 
“He's 
the wind 
Silently in 
id rain ched him 

iy and thread his sight- 
narrows, 
mall now and 
oshing up to blot him from 
\t last he faded into the 
yf rain and with him 
childish illusions 
the stern but kind- 
the whole 


k1 eves peered at 
transparent tare 
d!”’ J 


words awa) 


said But 
we wat 
down the 


ourse 


white caps 


ull my 
Nature, 
icher 

of things! 

wung into the north again. 
ting in the 
ered at us 
There was 


about 


was a cruel 


ind the 
r frail 


wind le 


canoe 


hing frightening in the bar- 
veep of lake, and the rocky 


took a 
the expanse 
the lone traveller had dis- 
d. And I shuddered. 
it out, 


empty 


even 


though I didn’t want to. But there 
was no time for talk. 

The wind, though dying, still 
tormented the pines as we sat by 
our campfire that night. I hud- 
dled the flames 
of light in a 
seeking a warmth I couldn't find 

“Tough break for that beaver, 
to lose its sight,’ Dad said. 

I nodded, staring into the fire. 

“But he’s still making 
Dad went on. “Still got his other 
senses, and his strength. Notice 
how he kept head up and 
swam right on? That’s courage! 
An animal its sight, or a 
leg; but it keeps on going, long as 
there’s life.” 

“But—to be 
alone,” |] 

Dad 
confusion 
yond us, 


beside a speck 


sea of darkness— 


out,” 


his 


loses 


blind, and so—all 
Said 
and 


be- 


could my fear 

“Nature’s so far 
son, that we'll never be 
able to understand all her ways. 
She’s as < as the ground at 
our feet and she 
forever beyond the Milky Way 

“Like that 
here to shift pretty much for our- 
That’ has to 
free Animals go 
humans 
about 
and giving 
each other a It’s hard for 
you to understand now, but we’re 
really 


some 


sense 


lose 


goes on 


beaver, we're all 


selves the way it 


be. for beings 
but 
learned a lot 
difficulties 
hand 


it mostly alone, we 


have over- 


coming 


that we've 
Plain, 
dev elop 


fortunate got 
smooth 
muscle; 


doesn’t develop character; doesn't 


obstacles 
sailing doesn't 
develop anything worth while 
that teddy bear 
used to tote around? He'll 
never know blindness, because 
he’s never known what sight is 
He'll know sadness, but 
he’s never known happiness, 
either. He'll never know the pain 
of life, but he’ll never know the 
joy of it, either. He doesn’t have 
to take any of the chances con- 
nected with living. Nature can’t 
hurt him, but you’d never trade 
places with a lifeless toy! You’d 
rather be alive, with all life’s free- 
dom and all its risks. 
“Sure—blindness is in the 
world, and it’s a terrible thing. 
gut the Almighty intel- 
ligence to help prevent blindness 
And he gave us kindness to help 
their sight. 
don’t have to go it 


“Remember 


you 


never 


gave us 


those who do lose 


Blind humans 


all alone like that beaver 
And as Dad talked on quietly, 
the wind whispered into 
silence and the stars out 
Wisps of reconciliation began to 
come. 


down 
came 
.. began to mingle with my 
fear and confusion 
drive away some of th 
I didn’t real 
the foundation was 
that night for more s 
during beliefs. For a spell as | 
blankets, | 
the sightless beaver 
ing the stony stare 
where he 
blackness 


pegan to 
oppres- 
sion. ize it then, but 
partially laid 
yber and en 


lay in my thought of 
remember- 
wondering 
there in the 
wondering how he 
would fare when Winter came 
snarling over the lakes and hills 
But sleep finally came 
In the 

months the 
often to haunt me—es 
fore | dropped off to 
night. Always they were plead 
ing for help, asking for guidance 
through those 


Wa oul 


succeeding dav and 


milky eyes appeared 
pec lally ne 


le ri p at 


1 
rugged 


narrow 


through the wilderne 


4 } ] 


through a starkly solitai 


Bor those words Hpeside 


campfire on that memor 
had been rooted in n 
they flourished with time 
realistic « 
shape and began to grov 
tender fancy had 
brushed away 
of the memory began t 
down in the 
time. I came to think 
milky eyes, 
the creature 


took 


WW he re 


ally, more 


mncepts 
been rudely 
The jagged edges 
smooth 
flow of 
the 
and more of the way 
had forged stcically 
in the rain 
greatness 1n lit 


incessant 


less ol 


on to vanish 
to sense a i 
freedom, an unflinching courage 
Today, looking back upon that 
youthful experience, I still feel a 
faint twinge. But | the 
inexpressible emotion that rushes 
over suddenly 
come upon a new and stand 
in the wind on wild shore, 
gazing the bluish 
sweep where the white caps are 
breaking crisp and clean 
Somehow, that kind of 
wind-swept bigness is in_ it, 
mingled with humility and a soar- 
ing thankfulness for life with its 
risk and its limitless opportunity, 
its unseen promises of tragedy or 


also feel 


you when you 
lake 
the 


into mighty, 


same 


joy, its unknown tomorrow of 


darkness or of splendid light 





FACES OF HAPPINESS on this boy and girl reflect how they feel about 
going to classes at the new community center built in their village by the 
Singapore Rotary Club. Teachers are provided by the Ministry of Education. 





FACES OF SOLEMN CONCERN are 


that a generous donation of the Singape 


As ADULT Singapore looks around its 


tropic isle which, though only 27 mi ong, 


holds 1% million people, it sees that 
tomorrow will be in the hands of its little 
Chens, Liats, Lims, and Yu-hwas. It sees, 
too, that many of these children need special 
care if they are to grow up equal to the job. 
In the forefront of the many groups working 
toward this end is the 200-man Rotary Club of 
Singapore 

Good health for children of the villages is a 
topmost aim of Singapore Rotarians. To help 
achieve it they support a convalescent home, 
having donated $20,000 (Malayan) get it 
started. Its seaside location helps restore 
appetite and energy to children just out of 
hospitals. It houses 50 patients. 

The Club’s health program aims to improve 
sanitation and hygiene in the villages, these 
being taught in community centers erected 


with Rotary funds. The center at the fishing 
This new community center in the fishing village of Teban is helping chil- 
dren and adults alike to learn important lessons for better living. Built 
with funds donated by the Rotary Club of Singapore, its rooms hum with 
activity day and night. A similar center also stands in village of Ponggol. Malayan currency. Another center at Teban, 
built with Rotary funds totalling $15,000 


village of Ponggol represents a $6,000 contri- 


bution and donated materials worth $3,000 in 
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Pore Eyes 
“TT ornrnorrowv 


A FACE OF GOOD HEALTH and high spirits has come to 
this boy after spending several days in the home for not- 
too-well youngsters. It is operated by a Children’s Society. 


convalescent home 


by these youngsters at a 
b helped to build. It is the first on the island. 


is similarly being used for daytime 
and for evening recreational ac- 
vomen learn weaving, 


At this cente1 
enables the villagers 


ooperative store 


re with their limited funds. 


become better fitted 
ities, the Singapore 


p deaf youngsters 
future respons! 
ed in the formation of an associa- 
and later helped to 

1 equip a schoo! for the deaf by rais- 
100 (Malayan) through members’ con- 
sponsoring a hobby show. 
At 


b 


leaf and mute, 


ed 


ns and by 


ith eprosy a 
Rotary Club built a 


by sponsor- 
d “fun fairs.” Named 
Past President of the 
heart attack while 
Club of Sydney, 


re included, too. 


1 epers, the 


nool, raising the money 

shows ar 

| after a 

suffered a fata 
to the Rotary 

accommodates classes 

Learning to help each other, these boys practice word formations at a school 

for the deaf built and equipped by the Singapore Club. On its rolls are 60 

boys and girls of different races, all being trained by teachers employed by 

the Government and specially qualified in methods for instructing the deaf. 


the schoo 

held in sheds 
When we help children,” says Alan Geddes, 
1957-58 Club President, “we help shape the 
future, and no one can do anything more im- 


portant than that.” 
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PEEPS 


@ Portable Printer. ‘ 
first of its kind, 

weighs only 5% pou 
1 inches, and produce 
print in seconds \ 
process method. It 
plastic luggage-ty pe 
a 110-volt outlet. It 


use in automobiles 


@ Artificial Mushroom 
room Morchella ort 
grown artificia 

days. Ordinari 
mushroom cap 


t 


by sending out 
or even vears t 
velop from these 
versity scientists 
method of bypass 
and growing the 
tanks. This is s 
antibiotics as pe 
mushrooms are the 
drving turns the 
seasoning powde! 
steaks and in soups 
sa t and pepper are 

@ Miniature Garden Tools. Indoor 
gardeners will now be able to obtain 
a unique set of four tools. It con- 
sists of a miniature rake to pulverize 
lumpy soil, a spade for transplanting 
and mixing in plant food, a pick to 


aerate roots, and shears to keep 


plants properly pruned—all in a 
compact holder. The set is fashioned 
in brass with the tool handles in 


plastic. 


Satellite Observers. A 
phers and astronome: 
of visible passes of artif 
lites have been asked 
observations to 
tions. Phototrach 
teer IGY Satellit 
(IGY Project 30.21 
by the Society of Photog 
tists and Engineers. B 
simple “Phototrack 
unteer observers wi 
valuable data. “Ph 
tions will supplement 
prime Baker-Nunn ¢ 
been set up around 
supply data on sate 
tions too localized 
other means. The d 
826 Connecticut Aven 
D. C., will furnish de 
on the program to 
ested in participating 


@ Prefinished Wall Panelling. 
of prefinished plywoor ne 
durable, smooth surfacs 

film to protect the 


stains or scratche D 


) ry 
at Vhings to wet O42 
U 


BY ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, PH.D. 


@ Automatic Auto Switch. A new 
keeps 


headlights on for 35 to 60 


delayed-action switch auto- 
mobile 
seconds after the driver leaves the 
ear. After turning off the head- 
lights with the regular switch. the 
presses the 


driver delayed-action 


switch mounted on or under the 
dashboard. 


again and automatically turns them 


Chis turns the lights on 


off. The sustained light discourages 
helps 
prevent tripping over objects in the 


dark. 


sluggings by prowlers. and 


@ Economical Spray Gun. C 
and aluminum, t 


podied 


paints 





{ simple push of a button measures out 
exactly one teaspoon of sugar and si- 
multaneously releases it into the cup. 
Made of polished spun aluminum, its 
air-tight lid keeps out foreign matter 
and moisture, and prevents spilling. 


handle ightweight materials such as 
synthetics, and quick-drying 
Adjustable air volume 


fine-spray fan or a 


iacquel 


finishe makes 


il 


possible either a 


large one while operation continues. 


340 } ye 


@ Air Travelling America. The 


ind turboprop iners now on 


PEEP.-ettes 
An unbreakable 
cKet Nas a partitl 
two compartmes 
uart capacity 
compartme 
rinsing 
nic packe1 


cdlaperette, 


and @a 
screwariver 
scribing device enables 
f’’ worker to get satisfactory 
laying 
tiles and 


ear plastic flat scale, in pocket 


when asphalt, rubber, 


inoieum. 


models, displays eight different 
on a single side, and does not 
| “flopping,” as does the conven- 
tional triangular type 

\ pressurized spray-type household 
polisn gives a rich, ong-lasting wax 
to furniture and other surfaces as 
the homemaker dusts. No drying time 
or second wipe-off is required as the 


s dry, nonoily, and nonsmear- 


* « 
wishing irther informatio? 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Pee ps,’ THE ROTARIAN 
Vagazine 1600 Ridae Evans- 
to? Il 


ivenue, 
They will be promptly for- 


mar 
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| AM MY BRoTHERS 


By TOM C. HAMM 


The moral responsibility to prevent human 


bloodshed rests heavily on the motorist. 


said unto Cain, 
thy brother? And to the slow one on the cross 
not, Am I my bridge, or in the revolving 


yr?” Genesis 4:9. 


He had never recognized | 


Yn 


facing him across the no 


id the automobile was making signal lights. With his front 
hen it left the highway on th line and his foot on the clutc! 
limits. The ambulance tally brother needed to make a left t 
vo trips were made after th a challenge instead of an opport 
1ospital, one to the morgue. TI! It had never sunk in that life 
hour of remorse for the lives posed of little courtesies, and friet 
celled, but this did not soften the blow fot brotherly salutes, and patience 
t this curve off limits for the little things, always, that happen 


must, to wrap up the real 


ved ones, 

victim. 
safety experts did a good job on pinpointing make it move, onward and 

ircumstance irrounding the tragedy: the thousand-and-one forms an 

ion of the id, the speed and trajectory of brother joins brother in a 

irve, and the car’s mechanical condition. There pass all the lethal exponents of indif and 

ndeed, a great spread for the book: a full-scale arrogance, and selfishness that blot the emergenc. 

that told everything—yet in the end told ward’s admittance sheet 

in black with all the price tags in red 

The mettle of a brother’s keeper does not depend 


every nou! a record 


ig 
Because the real cause of this needless 
shter was created long, long before when the upon whether two tons of berserk met 
the wheel had failed life’s greatest road test a curve at 110 
my brother’s keeper?” All the rest were only His overdrive is not so important 
for an act that marched inexorably to its he might drive over. 
ible climax. His high-beam headlights can 
driver’s crucial failure embraced his reje path than the Samaritan’s 01 
the fact that a slight pressure on the brake A lot of people will tell you 
Same as a nod, a hello, or a handshake in th er’s keeper” is on the wrong road 
or on a one-way walk. He had never associ of millions of others smile 
the restraint in sounding his horn as essen AND LIVE—because their winds 
the same brand of courtesy he might exten THE beacon: “I AM MY BROTHI 


41 
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On Saving a Life 


By ERNEST 


NTIL I became a 
always thought that 
something dramati 
carrying a beautifu 
ing house or flagging 
Ce ntury just before it 
rail. Now I know that n 
are saved by quiet, 
work 
much recognition. 

Take Doris, for instance 


Doris was 16 and had 


severing which 


dren’s Home for more 


had just decided to 


Court and 


Juvenile 
send her to the State 
incorrigible. We don’t d 
and we don’t like to cor 
incorrigible, but the p 
we could not handle I 
She had come to us 


been truant from scho¢ 


quently stayed out 
mother had to call tl 
bring het 


her up and 


Home she fought wit! 
made life miserable fot 
and the 14 girls in her 
failing in school altho 
ogist said that her inte 
a bit above the aver 
had run away twice 
car had brought her 
been found wandering a 
streets. 
The 
Valley, 
in our staff meeting, 


decision to sen 


the State school, 


up I went over to tl 

Doris what woul 

was sitting quite 

tion room which is 

for cases of mumps or b 
Doris is a nice-looking 

I suppose that she cou 

beautiful if she could 


“Doris had written half the night.” 


HIRSCHBACH 


Rotarian, Camden, N. J. 


we Sey 
‘+ 


Sometimes love is 


the means of rescue. 


pression of sullenness and 
idn’t even let me open m 
‘I know what you are going to say: I’ve 
got to go to Green Valley!” She looked 
so completely bereft of 
anged my approach: 
her once again how she forced 
that 


we can do, 


make decision. “Is there any- 


Doris?” I asked 


as gentiy as I could. “If we keep you 
here, Miss Jones and all the girls in the 
cottage will walk out, and I can’t blame 
them.” 

wouldn’t blame 


Doris agreed; she 


either. But she asked for one 
Would I 


the judge? She wanted to 


them 


favor: wait two days before 


I saw write 
me a letter and tell me what made her 
able to talk 


bad; she had never been 


ibout that to anybody 
The nurse brought me the letter next 
morning and that Doris had 


half the night and 


told me 
written then cried 
herself to sleep. It was a long letter. 


Doris, of course, is 20 years older 


now, but I still 
that letter, 


me is not Doris and I 


divulge a 
that her 
jumbled 


would not 
word of except 
have 


the facts sufficiently so that the girl 





would not recognize the 
“You 


‘ry hard to change 


wrote: remembet 

when I first 

to the Home? I did well in school 

didn’t get into too much trouble 

cottage. Then I visited my moth- 

my 16th birthday 
she didn’t 


and there 


She was home, 
remember that it 
were two 
ittle children at home, too. I asked my 


mother who they were and she told me 


1ey were hers. For a minute I couldn’t 
think—‘But, Mother, you and Dad have 
been separated for 11 years!’ She said 
‘Oh, 
real brother and sister.’ All of a sud- 


den it 


very casually: they are not your 


struck me that maybe I was 


egitimate, too.” 


A few sentences were crossed out 


Doris had found 


etter. “You 


then and apparently 
it difficult to conclude the 
loved __my mother,” 


know I had never 


she wrote, “but I always kept some 


respect for her. And now that all has 
collapsed. I don’t want to go to Green 
Valley, but I don’t 
I didn’t 
that if we 
Home now, if we sent her into a group 


know what to do.” 
know, either. I was certain 


removed Doris from our 
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and dis- 
would 


would 


difficult 
she 
She 


mainly of 
“bad” 


give up completely. 


compose d 


turbed and girls, 


simpty 
that she was no good, as her 


conclude 


mother had been no good, and she would 
be a liability to herself and to society 


for the rest of her life 


So we set out to save her life. 


It wasn’t dramatic; there was no sud- 


den success. For many months Doris re- 
| bitter and sullen and suspicious. 
tainly did not appreciate at that 
but then 


't want appreciation—we just 


loing, 


at we were < 
) Save a life 

1 Doris that we would not send 
| stay with us 
thing through 
it. We told her 

standards, about 

family 


which any good 


dopt for their adolescent daugh- 


vould ¢ xpect her to live by those 


rules—but she 
matter what. 
It took at least a year before Doris 


would live with us, no 


believed that we really wanted her and 
that we would not go back on our word, 
during that Miss the 
housemother, and I certainly had head- 
heartaches. We 
but there still 


and year Jones, 


aches and were ready 
to quit many times, 
that life 

There were many others who helped 


greatly. There was Miss Thatcher, the 


Vas 


to be saved. 


art teacher in Junior High, a New Eng- 
land old maid and a dedicated teacher. 
She 


was 


handled all schoo! troubles and I 


never sure whether it was Doris 


or the principal who got more often “a 


good piece of her mind.” But she kept 
the girl in line and even Doris, suspi- 


cious and hurt as she was, could not 


help feeling the deep current of love 
that 


was 


and affection underneath gruff 
There Father 


Reilly, the young curate, who at times 


“battle-ax” veneer. 


this refractory Irish girl 


when nobody else could. And mention- 


could reach 
ing the Irish, there was Mrs. Duffy, who 
had presided over the Home's clothing 
room for 19 years, ever since her own 
little girl died. With her great 
surrounded by heaps of boys’ 


bulk and 


pants In 


need of patching, she had been a sub- 


stitute mother to hundreds of young- 


sters, and even Doris could not be bitter 
Mrs. Duffy. 


Nothing dramatic, but 


toward 
there came a 
that it 
had 


day 


irked 


Doris 


day when somebody ren 


seemed a long time since 


been in trouble. And 


there came a 


when it occurred to me that she was 
because the hatred and the 


had 


military 


beautiful 


bitterness from her face 


gone 


I was in service when Doris 


graduated from high school and I never 
did 


Brian's chris- 


visited her at State College. But I 


go to her wedding and to 
realized that we had saved 


tening, and I 


even more than one life. 





Changing Rotary... Healthy Rotary 


Like any movement, it cannot become static and 


thrive. Here are four 


Rotary makes 


progress wl 
ers, geographical extension, and 
vith pride from 
aN. As H. G. 
which have 
from More to 


ared, the toplas 
scribed Bellamy 
been static, and a static society 
ition cannot long exist as such; 
, In fact, go dow! The whole his- 


Rotary to date |} not vet been 


though have 


many pages of it 


it in print. I want here to draw 


to some important changes 


this move- 
but to 
been directed. 
that 
first group 
their 


ave taken place in 


thout tension or fuss, 
ttle attention has 
us admit candidly one of 
ns and objects of the 

ians was mutual help in 
ve callings 


the 
and 


more 


clients might 


d by lawyer, more patients 


doctor dentist, more custom- 


the retailer, and so on. This was 


a perfectly legitimate procedure. Then 
regarded as a re- 
volte- 
completely di- 
benefit 


men who wished 


came what must be 


mal veritable 


able reversal, a 


face totary became 


} 


vorced from persona and was 


especia welcomed by 
to do some philanthropic action without 


having their motives challenged. It 


became known that a Rotarian 
politically, 


speedily 


would not profit financially, 


Aucust, 1958 


ways 


it has changed. 


good deeds he might 
his Club. This atti- 
become one of its 


or socially by any 
out through 
Rotary has 


strongest claim 


carry 
tude of 
to general regard. 
2. In its eat Rotary was re- 
When 
who was a Rotarian, 


days 


stricted to cities and towns. 


large 
we meta strange! 
we knew at once that he was a man who 
had 
perhaps 


made good in a big way; he had 


overcome heavy competition 


and had probably faced big risks. I well 
remember the day many years ago when 
I visited a sma 
the Western [ 

good folk of this city very irate because 


capital city in one of 
S. States and found the 


their application to have a Rotary Club 


had been turned down. “Wait until you 


are a bigger city 


Rotary 


before vou approach 


International,” they were told. I 


freely confess that for sometime I 


was 


in favor of the restriction mentioned 


and many a friendly argument I had 


with Past 
ident Crawford C 


Rotary International Pres- 
McCullough, who fa- 
“After all,” 


has a message to human- 


vored the change said Craw- 
ford, “if Rotary 
itv, why restrict it to the big city?” Ro- 
tary has now come to smaller and 
smaller communities, and though I fee] 
there has been a falling off in the aver- 
the net 
has been beneficial, and this I now free- 


ly admit. 


age caliber of Rotarians result 


By WILLIAM A. OSBORNE 


Distinguished Educator; Past Rotary Commission- 
er for Australia; 


Rotarian, Melbourne, Australia 


3. At one time racial and 
considerations entered into the 
ident. ““We 


Presidents 


geographical 
choice of 
have had 
Northern 
from 
ittle of 


international Pres 
a run of 
States; it is high time w ad one 
a Southern State.” Doubtl a 


this remains; it is inevitable, but it is 
little Ans Mitche was 
chosen not to plea favor Australia; 


i 
Angus 


mighty 
he was selected becau was 
Mitche 

t+. The 


always 


fostering oft intance has 


been a worthy ol t in Rotary 


as strong 


gatherings and this fun 


now as it ever was; bu rtain Clubs 


it was allowed to dwa 


Someone called Rota 
brigade 


backslapping 


Clubs the jibe w But soon 


the re sponsibi l f Rotary in benefit- 


ing the nation 


Were 
realized and tl 

trated service and 
and of effort 

the 

Club 


onge! 


eading chari st f any Rotary 


Changes like these wi certainly 


cur in the future ‘ environment 


alters, we must expect Rotary to make 


adjustment to meet these. Increase of 


power brings increase of opportunity 


therefore, a sign of 


Changing Rotary is 


healthy Rotary 





Vore photos and items about people and events at the 


19th Convention . . . adding to the many of last month. 


THIRTY 


for 


-ONE 
July reported 
events of Rotarvy’s 
Dallas, Te June 
as that cove rage 
all the Nor 
this postscript « 
the whole 
tervieu 
children 
ered in Dallas for the 
. and that. to 


page 


story 
story yo 


from 6 
ing. 


be an interesting 


Boone Best? Forty per 
members of the Rotar 
Ark., are attending the 
brought 21 
them.) The 
40 percent is a record 
Texas. Is it? 


Wives al 


Boone men 


Chung’s Challenge. ». 

ture manufacturer in Saig« 
and in his Rotary C 
known as “CHUNG.” 


sky 


reac h- 


for the 
Tennent 
simulating 
“outlaws” 
Train 


“Reach, Pardner, reach 
It's President “Buzz” 
ing—and successfully 
prise as a band 
the President's 

nears Dallas. In this blur of action 
a Texas Ranger (left) has just felled 
the man holding gun on the President. 
It was all just welcoming fun. 


sur- 
of 
Spec ial 


stops 
as ut 


some 


imong the 
and 


tiona 


certainly 


Rotary 


Dist 


ticks off 


“ede! 


itlor 


Borneo, 


Vietnam) 


exports, and 


rating in 


pe 


veal 


he 
admitted 


1 


Sari 


continues, 
to 


basic cl 


a provisional C 
Vientiane, 


tne 


“and 


popula 


a 


member 


one of 


~ 


( 


ve 


at 


} 


} 


ions 
teristic 


las Deen 


ipita 
hope 


Ul 


14— 


young 


on June 
that 


program to be 


next few weeks. [It was, 
Eps.] Already 
las instituted a 
Vientiane, to promote 
understanding of Rotary in the com- 
I > right future for it 
for a . District.” 
his C refu- 


Phnom-Penh’s help 


see page 3 
Club |} 


tify 


‘au- 
and another 
munity 

as | 


Reporting on 


do in my 


work witl 
to Eu 


gees 


Sangkok’s school and 
einga ep! 


iny other ervices 


children, 
cente center, 
Rotarian 


"HUNG leave 


pore’s 
fine 
giving, 4 
lought that his Club 


tree, 


Osy 
are 


countries newly 
it role to ana 
seems a Cna 


Governol 


Test Run. 


frankly 


“Everything went we 
we didn't get 
That’s advertisingman 
East Orange, N. J., ta 
reporting the 
Dis 


t 
set 


Started early 
enoug! GEO. G 
king and 
‘in-home hosting 
tricts on the U. S. Eastern 
up to we 


route to o1 


on 
pian foul 


aboard 


Sei come ove! 
from Da 
of Dis 
and take int 
New Yo 


understand that Was 


seas 
peopie en 
GEORGE himself is G¢ 
747 We did 
7 


homes 15 


vernor 
recelve 


people in the 


\ me a 
Next veal 
New York (¢ 


going to lay 


group 
in 
onvel 


con! 
with ition 
oul 
abroad 
] hold 

appreciated 


iInaers 


rybody in Kar 


Voices. Just about ev: 


Mo.. THORNBEI 
the 
But 


the at 


knows A. JOHN 


lirecto ot 
lat city 
It toc as 
pub C-Te 
National Bank 
doing 
public 
‘own this 
at 


itions 
First of 
We 


organizationa 


JOHN is 
Convention T 
did ist week 


as tl 


week— just 
Placid, w 
Governorship 


Lake nere 


for his 


alning 
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607. With him he 
and whenever he 
a person whose background might 
Missouri understand 
uuntries a little better, he draws 
him starts his ma- 
list of people he has “taped” 
and impressive, but suffice it to 
with him 
Indonesia, Brazil, India, 
Belgium, France, Canada, the 

»f South Africa, Australia, North- 
and, England, Cuba, 
Japan and we 
many 


carries a 


ape recorder 
totarians of 


on to and 


at he is taking home 


trom 


Pakistan, 
na, Syria, 
now how others. 
Korea Heard From.«1 was so sorry to 
think that the Rota Clubs of 
not represented at Rotary’s 1957 
tion that I began to talk with 

f my friends about going to 

Here we % t is K. H. CuHo 

tary general of 
imerce. And 
Pusan Rotar- 
lewspaperman, 
man. For 
North Amer- 
hnriiiing one. 
Splendidly. 


Korea 


» 20 to 30 boys 

gh schools 
is providing 
iren in the 
e streets are 
where traffic 

t about to 
ver and his 
ype of the 
tarlan comes 
m, Saving, 
This 


ght, remem- 


he bus. 


Blue- 
by GLENN D. 
THE ROTARIAN 
told of the 
Four- 
of conduct in 
vhat effect? 
QO. LEGRANDE, 
ned in that 
the campaign, 
this Magazine 
from many 
W-up reprint 
brought him 


rticie 


ary’s 


a mainsp! 
it the 


nim Oo ette 


article 


and that the 
Reader's Diae 


986, and, further, that at least 25 visitors 
have dropped in to say that they came 
to Daytona Beach just to see if what 
THE Rotarian had to say about the town 
was true. In recent months a profes- 
sional research firm has made 
of public awareness and acceptance of 
the Test and finds that a majority of 
people have some knowledge of the Test 
and that many can recite it by heart. 


studies 


Clear Connection. Anything can happen 
when you are a District Governor. Dur- 
ing the Assembly at Lake Placid 
CHARLES M. ScH™Muipt, of Farmingdale, 
N. Y., came along with fresh testimony 
to this well-known fact. One day back 
in April the Rotary Club of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., called CHARLIE and asked 
him if he would address by telephone 
a regular meeting themed to youth and 
featuring the New Kensington High 
School Choir, a very unusual singing 
unit. CHARLIE’S was, “Certain- 
lv.”” So on the appointed Thursday 
CHARLIE sat at his home ‘phone and 
talked for ten minutes across the hun- 
4 Long Island to 


answer 


dreds of miles from 
Western Pennsylvania Naturally his 
voice was amplified to fi the hall. And 
if CHARLIE needed any thanks, the choil 
than SpoKe them when it 

him over the Among 
CHARLIE’S souvenirs is a tape recording 
of the whole happy 


more 
back to wire. 


proc edure. 


Ever New Refrain. “The doors Rotary 
opens for you! It’s wonderful.” Among 
the thousands iterating that sentiment 
in Dallas is Harvey MEsTON, incoming 
President of the Rotary Club of East 
El] Paso, Tex. H Some weeks 
ago HARVEY Was on 
in Britain 
the largest 


; eXampie 

a photographic trip 
being 

firms distributing 35-mm. 

S.A. In the city 

England, he wanted to 

pictures of Windsor 


Bank 


owner of one of 
color slides in the U 
of Windsor 
make some 
Castle and, espying the 
building, he asked permission to go up 
to its top floo and 
window ther The manager 
might and that Harvey might, in 
from the manager’s 
which story. In the 
midst of his taking, HARVEY 
asked the manager if he were, by 
chance, a Rotarian, and by chance he 
was. From that moment on, in the 


specia 


Barkley 


“shoot” out of a 
said he 
fact, 
shoot residence 
was 1 the top 
picture 


AL 
. 


William C. Borlase is a long way from 
Winnipeg, Canada, where he lives, but 
the friendly Dallas policeman on duty 
in front of the Convention Hall makes 
any stranger feel at home in Dallas. 


INTERNATION 
FRIE NDSHIEY 
COMMITTEE 


Reunion in the House of Friendship 
for Zarina and Yussuff Chinoy, of 
Karachi, Pakistan, and Dorothea and 
C. Edward Best, of Stockton, Calif. The 
two men were Governors in 1954-55. 
helpful hands of BANKEI 
THOMAS, 
given a tour of Windso 
Rotary C » ol 
Magi < 


suc] 
uc a 


and tl 


near-by 
Runnymede of 
“hospitality 
ceived anywhere 


Just a Story. “1F we ev: 
of humor, if we ca 

Rotary, I am afrai u rganization 
would disappear President 
“Buzz” Tennent wl 
ing with a 
and 


good 


while ta nn 
group current 
Among is isteners 
hearty, smiling At MARSHALL, 
educational! administrator of Alloa, 
land. Nodding vigor 
launched into a se 
This he 
Presbyterian 


past 


CHIE 


agreement 
stories 
deemed 


ter, deeply nceerned 


minis 


Placarding their welcome, men of eight 
Rotary Clubs in the Dallas area 
the special train bringing the President 
and other officers to town. Fourteen 


Clubs Dallas as co-hosts. 


meet 


assisted 





“Big Tex” goes for a ride. Normally 
this famous 65-foot figure stands in the 
State Fair Grounds, but they moved 
him across Dallas and stood him up in 
the Coliseum of Southern Methodist 
University for the Glamor Rodeo W ed- 
nesday night. That's a full sized piano! 


Soaring song—in the Convention's final 
Chorus, now in its 14th year. The direct« 


Brief conference—between incoming I 


about the consumption of liquor among 
his parishioners, called his elders to- 
one evening. Stating the prob- 
em, he asked that all “take the pledge” 
and he passed a sheet of paper bearing 
the pledge around the room. Man after 
man signed it, including Sandy Mac- 
Allister, well known for his high rate of 
spiritous intake. Surprised, pleased, and 
the minister dismissed his 
rs and sat wondering at his persua- 
Then he 
of signatures and read down the 
name after name. At the bottom he 
read “Sandy MacAllister: Witness.” ... 
For ARCHIE, more formally known as 
ARCHIBALD C. MARSHALL, life has 
its serious side—very. For 32 years 
was director of education in his 
county and is widely known throughout 
Scotland for his pioneer work in techni- 
cal studies. Just retired, he is on his 
first trip to North America and has had 
a joyful reunion with two brothers, one 
whom he hadn’t seen in 34 years 


gether 


powers. reached for the 


long 


Marked Group. Mrs. CHESLEY F. PERRY, 
Fort Myers, Fla., publisher’s wife, classi- 
fication “printer’s devil,” was explain- 
ing the gold button boldly marked “Chal- 
engers” in her lapel. “It’s a very select 
group, and not at all serious. It was 
organized on a four-day train trip from 


session—from the Dallas County Rotary 
or: Dr. Travis L. Shelton, S.M.U. professor. 


“Howdy, Ma’am.” John Todd, 17, of 
cowgirl (a show-window mannequin) in the Youth Hub. Linda Baker, 9, of Haw- 
thorne, Calif., and Ginny Bach, 12, of Bloomington, Ill., think this pretty funny. 


tI Director 


Charles H. Taylor, of New Zealand, and outgoing 


RI Director W. Maurice Wild, Unior 


1 of South 


Africa, just before they conducted an International 


Friendship Meeting on topics of regior 


40 


ial interest. 


Lake Placid to the Seattle Convention 
in 1954 (we named it after the train) 
and has been meeting at every Conven- 
tion since. The women run the organi- 
zation, though we tolerate the men as 
associate members; we 
men become too serious. We have our 
“She Also Serves Who 
Test: 


can’t let the 


motto, of course 
Sits and Waits,” our Four-Way 
“1. Is it for me? How does it look 
Does it fit me? 4. What do I 
care what it costs?,” and our classifica- 
1] driver, 


on me? 3 


tions: galley slave, back-seat 
Governor’s widow, and the like; and a 
new song each year, dedicated to the 
incoming RI President’s lady, who in- 
cidenta 
nition of a Challenger? A woman who 


husband to talk while 


vy also becomes a member. Defi- 


doesn’t like he 
she is interrupting.” JANET Perry is the 
right 
ary and Treasurer” of the organization 
and gets out the “Cha lenge! Year 
Book,” the only issue of which covers 
five years. Her husband, CHET, is 1957- 
58 Chairman of the Magazine Committee 
of Rotary International. JANET told the 
story at the International Assembly at 
Lake Placid. 


person to ask a She is “Second- 


Terrell’s Triumph. Straight east of Dallas 
about 35 miles on Highway 80 there’s 
a little city named Terrell. It has a 
Rotary Club of 51 members who, when 
they heard that Rotary would hold its 
{9th in Dallas, got to wondering whether 
they could help make it a great Con- 
vention. Last October they hit on the 
way to do it. On the nigh 
everyone at the Convention would be 
buffet they 


bring as big a 


when most 


going to home 
would 
ventioners out to Terre as they could 
regale them with a real 
Working through their 
International Service Committee headed 
by Dr. Harry RICKETTS and working 
with Austin F. ALLEN and his Host 
Club Convention Committee in Dallas, 


Suppers 
crowd of Con- 


—and would 


Texas barbecue. 


they ylanned every detall basic 


I 
among which was the use 


{bilene, Tex., 
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ranch on which ROTARIAN TOM 
ared a six-acre patch of wooded 


Dallas teen-agers Ginger Lee, Vicki 
Oo accommodate chuck wagons, 


Tharp, Emily Pigman, and Peggy Van- 
pits, hay bales for seats, an dergriff dance for 500 “Rotary kids” 
a sound system, and other at their Mixer in a department store. 
So—when the big night came, 
ple from India, Brazil, Mexico, 
a dozen other countries piled 
e huge busses in Dallas and 
the road to Terre a ee 
ts of which a passel o’ bad- 
horseback halted the busses 
ven off by the “good guys” 
on of Town MARSHALL PETE 
five Rotarian iders. Bar- 
eef, ranch-style beans, salad, 
es,” ple s, cookies, and rivers 
the “chow” was immense as 
ospitality from CLUB PREsI- 
IRWIN and the 150 Terrell 
surrounded the guests. The 
Band and the Be! Canto Chorus 
bers added musical touches. Prepared to serve, 25 Explorer Scouts 
believe half of what we’ve are on duty at the Convention. Here 
t Texas,” said one guest, two of them—Bill Sailers and Dave 
ve’ll believe the other half.” ‘ Menard, both of Dallas—help Domingo 
Vega, President-Elect of the Brockton, 


Mass., Rotary Club, read a street map. 
No Mystery. Vocational Service is 


somewhat harder to explain than are 
he other Rotary avenues. But 
is a be a ship’s bell, that 
ARIAN AND MR PIETER F. W. 
Westland, The Netherlands: 
in it. ROTARIAN MOUTON, 

be Governor of District 160 
a director f the Dutch 

nes organization and of the 
rchant Marine Spiritual Wel- 
ation, and is a past president 
employment association for 
erchant marine sailors. And 
oN? Many years ago she be- 
cerned with the plight of sail- 
whose life is often hard 
the absence of their hus- 
periods of up to. several 
o she suggested that the sail- 
es in her home town band 
nto a club for mutual moral 


Having come all the way from Birmingham, Ala., the Indian Springs School Glee Club 
of teen-age boys entertains at the first session. Dr. Lara Hoggard conducts them. 


It’s still going strong, helping 
the loneliness of the mates of 


who go down to the sea in 


own Marshal Pete Richie (with  & And so the great barbecue goes on, with the 100 
nriat) and five Rotarian horsemen : , : visitors from many countries and the 150 local 
ave routed the “holdup men” who ’ ; * folks getting their chou from a chuck wagon. The 
topped the three busses bringing bs : Bia 51 Rotarians of Terrell, Tex., planned the whole 
00 Convention folks to Terrell. =? ’ event (see item) which came on home suppers night. 
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OOK 


Outdoor lore and the United States Civil War 


are featured in this month’s rich collection. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


HE first chapter of Ov: j 1d value is in its beautifully complete 


Body, by June Opie, reco ation of 


Mrs 


a human being it 


ls good 
lv a lighthearted voyage n I ul to know 
New Zealar 


The final chapter narraté 


Kytle’s book seems to me 


thor’s native free from sentimentalism and 


propaganda It is at once objective 


high-spirited return jo é \ é ind understanding, immensely enter- 


reads the chapters betwee the id iining and deeply rewarding 
shares the experience Very far from both London hospitals 
\tlanta the 


Y Cesc f 
pages of A 


attack of polio, and the kitchens is the life 


scarcely perceptible progres f ron- ide} the 


rich 

Far Country, by E. M.A 
ithor of the deservedly 
ow Will 


wrong. \ 1 high-spirited, we 


snares in 


lung immobility to a 


medingen, 
recovery. remembered 


A depressing book, you suppose? You Tomor? Come. It is the story of 
Dut 


marriage to a 


couldn't be more l-educated pen- 


book has two qualities English girl's 


Rus- 


immensely worth reading. 7 rst in nobleman of great estates and of 


the 


s own grandparents in 


a sure sense of togethe1 story of the au- 


the right eta th, ‘ ife 


illuminating incident, the middle 


truly Know and _ share ex- yf the 
The 


but 


reader 19th Century. Here again 


greater al € I : on l or nh 


is SOCIla 
perience. igh importance: Ellen 
indomitable courag vith a Southee’ ife in 


that su 


candid Russia bridged 


the 


sense of humor 


od of the emancipation of the serfs 


and triumphs over pain. We mu : in value only by the human 


face trouble, 


One of 


serious 
the rewarding 


for us is to let us share anot . a k F l , witl 


I 


who live in these 


This 


ople 
finest thing pages 
ble and at the same t 
the 
but triumph. The secret of its triumpl hape ie lives o ‘illie 


pleasure 
human spirit can not o1 survive methin: = aia eh: ileal 
Mae’s 

in this book is 
life itself, 
human 


love—love « he gift vealed in the 


Milton §$ 


brilliant 


plograpny 


and understanding lov. oO enera Littlefield, P7 


beings. I promise you, a yn- ( by Jonathan Daniels 
book 
dark the U. S 


for any delay you may have btair truction candidly and objective 


petoaggers, 


fidently as I have ever n Here at 


in these pages, that you wv be repaid the 


ast is a which explores 


decades of Recon- 
y—and 
ing June Opie’s book most readably 
An ordeal of a different I iwes not 
rated in Willie Mae, by Elizabet .Vtle, and 
in another first-person bo« rT) } lis 
but 


Daniels’ vivid 
life the 


and 


Jonathan 
only bring to 
Littlefield 


contemporaries, 


Suave 
magnetic many of 


but reveal with a 


fiction with the nmist 0 
of truth. It tl tory n 


the life of a Georgia Negro 


fiction, , almost clinical precision the mixed 


able accent that mark 


iotives and 


the and his times. 


an ordeal, I d it, * * * 


divided guilt 


botl man 
domestic servant: 
but not consciously so f¢ i As we approach the centenary of the 
Her story of her chi l War 


hood, of many employ, s 1 of 


ahood 


between the States, the rising tide 
books that 
American history 


her about crucial period in 


“good to me” and “mean,” 


becomes more than 
riage and the rearing of he: the reviewer can cope with. Within the 
harsh fact an ricl past 


can be called, with re- é 


is a mixture of month, for example, I have re- 


humor which ived no 


less than three books devoted 


cision, unique. This book min wholly to the Battle of Gettysburg. One 


Frank A. 
the 


brilliantly the many-faced these was written by 


of Negro and white; but his t askell, a young staff officer of 


42 


Union Army, within a few weeks after 


the battle 


grasp of the total strategy of the battle, 


Admittedly imperfect in its 


and in some aspects unfair, its candor 
make it 
reprinting: The Battle 
Frank A. Haskell, 

introduction 


Catton 


and its vividness of detail 


im- 
mensely worth 
of Gettysburg, by 
admirable and 


with an 


editorial notes by Bruce 
The 


Downey, is 


Guns at Gettysburg, by Fairfax 
study of 
both 


the battle 


the part played 


Federal and Confed- 
Written with gusto, 
marked by much appropriate quotation 
this 
fresh 
which help the 
the 


from accounts of eyewitnesses, 


book seems to 


the 


me to develop 


aspects of subject 


reader to understand events of a 
in history 

Death of a Nation. by Clifford Dowdev,. 

“The His 


Men at Gettysburg,” I should suppose to 


subtitled Story of Lee and 


be a defir Confeder- 
Though I 


this 


iitive account of the 


ate side of the great battle. 


do not pose hig! 


as an expert In 
specialized fie d, of course, it seems to 
me that the richly 


Hil and 
their 


realized portrayals of 


Ewell and Longstreet and of 


actions or lack of action step | 


step in the three crucla lays give 


DOsi- 
tive for a fresh and 
What I 
restraint 1s the 

of this 
of it 


ground perha 


inal understanding can testify 


witnout excel le 
book. I 


to m\ 


nce 
have ! 

father 
What 


aloud 
is the acid test 

t again 
know ledge 
the 1ew books 


War 


1lerto neglected, and 


many I 


are some which explore 
t} 


How to take ptctures like this of the 
that didn’t get away 


big one 


is told in the Fisherman’s 


Digest. a book filled with helpful information. 


—— 
- 
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1aller number which do just 
admirable thoroughness and 
Doctors in 
Cunningham (a Ro- 
North Carolina), 
pecial commen- 
both 
and Union armies have re- 
than the they 
historians in general. The 
represented by Dr. 


Among. thess 
Gray, | H H. 


Burlington, 


distinct 


ne worthy of 
medical services of 


attention 


esearch 


Cunningham's study is enormous; his 


sources were widely distributed and 
often obscure. He has reported his find- 
ings and conclusions in a book notable 
for firm and clear organization and even 


more praiseworthy for its candor and 
fairne 
+ « oa 


of Michigan 
in personality 


Couzens was an 
a man unique 
ievement, both in his associa- 
Ford and in his later 
Detroit and United 
ans that Inde- 
excellent title for 
imented, high- 


Henry 
Mayor 


Van is an 
nard’s well-do 
e biography. The Lives to 
series of brief biographies 

admirably suited for read- 
-schoo! age as well as their 
titles include Louis Pasteur, 
ain: Thomas Alva Edison, 
Thomas; Hele Keller, by 
Anne Tibble Robin- 

Hero, by 


* ~ * 


Jackie 
Ge e Schoor. 


ner 1s vacation 


n time for 
For some this means long 
or familiar scenes. For oth- 
few da' amping with 
or friends; simply a lit- 
to putter in the garden or sit 
and read, or to go fishing. 
d Outdoor Cooking, by Rae 
Mabel Otis Rot 


king’ tha 


ison, is a lot 
camping’’— 
ipter of sound 

for setting 
Its chief va ies in 


does have a cl 

and directio 
hun- 
fresh 


ecipes, Many of them 


esting, for outdoor cooking— 
isable for the back-yard grill, 
ses. as well a 

E. Norbeck ( 
ennsylvania) given us in 
Life Crafts the best 


ever 


for the camp- 


Rotarian of 


Indian 
ts kind I have seen. 
youngsters and older peo- 
what 
adapted to pres- 


re really interested in 
covered, and 
s, of 


Indian lore and culture, 


marked by equally clear 
drawings and text, and by 
fu documentation in 
further study. 
edited by 


references fo! 

‘s Digest, Tom 
san amazingly varied and in- 
compilation of articles, fine pic- 
and practical information on 
kind of fishing. I 


conceivable 


1958 


GUST, 


wy) 


, (\ , 


An effective decoration for a boys’ camp 
or group meeting area is this realistic 
American Indian shield, backed by crossed 
lances. How to make it is told in Oscar 


E. Norbeck’s Book of Indian Life Crafts. 


think it would be a rewarding 


investment for 


should 


any ardent fisherman. 


With Fall not far away, many Rotar- 
ians thinking duck 
season. Robert Scharff’s Complete Duck 
Shooter's Handbook 


accurately named 


will be about the 


could not be more 
it describes and char- 


acterizes all game varieties of ducks; 


discusses guns, blinds, and shooting 


loads and techniques clearly and _ in- 


formatively; and altogether seems to 


me a book most valuable for the “green” 
hunter and rewarding for his more ex- 
Hunter's 


Smith, is 


perienced pal. The Mushroom 
Field Guide, by Alexander H. 
the book many of us have wished for: 
shaped to be carried in a coat pocket, 
with brilliant ustrations and concise, 
specific instructions as to where to look 
for, and seemingly 


and what to 


foolproof methods of 


OOK 
identification, it 
seems to me excellent 

Love of the earth 
can be reinforced and enriched by 
Fact and F 


blends most agreeably 


and the out-of-doors 
read- 


ing. Snakes ip iction. bv 


James A. Olive! 


and authoritatively folklore and the 


most modern scientific findings in a 


perennially fascinating subject. Lesser 
Worlds, by Nesta 
book about 


introduction to a 


Pain, is a fine new 


insects, an especially 
written world in the 


highest degree strange and new no mat- 
recommend it 
reader. A 


of all 


ter how near at hand. I 


genera real 


highly for the 


treasure for the libraries those 
like myself 


and warmth of } 


who respond to the wealth 
uman history that sur- 
rounds our most-loved garden flowers— 
rose— 


Hol- 


have 


the iris, the lily, the crocus, the 


is Flower Chronicles, by Buckner 


lingsworth. What these flowers 


meant to men and women through thou- 


vears, how they have been 


sands of 
used in charms and medicines and per- 
part in short 


human story, 


fumes and foods, what 
they have played in the 
is the field of this 
fine human quality in its unpretentious, 
this book will 


on my shelves. 


book. Revealing a 


sensitive writing have 


a permanent place 


7 
x "% 


Author of the Book of Indian Life Crafts, 
described as “the best volume of its kind 
I have ever seen,” Oscar E. Norbeck is a 
Rotarian of Bristol, Pa., an honorary In- 
dian chiej, and a YMCA worker who has 
had great success in teaching Indian crafts. 

One of the few unmistakable Ameri- 
can Classics in the field of writing about 
plants and animals and the out-of-doors 
is The Travels of WV Bartram. It 


is a real delight to have it in the truly 


lliam 
worthy “Naturalist’s Edition,” edited by 
Francis Harper and recently issued by 
With the 


explanatory 


the Yale University Press fine 


lilustrations and copious 


and supplementary information’ pro- 


vided here, the graphic, unfailingly en- 


jovable narrative of the pioneer 18th 


Century naturalist gains added value 


and interest. I recommend this book 


most earnestiv to a wi vant to own 


the finest editions of the greatest Amer- 


books 


ican 


Books revie ed 
Over Vy Dee 

ton $3.50) ul 

(Knopf, $3.50) 

M Almedingen 

$4.50) Prince of 

Daniels (Lippincott 

Gettysburg, Frank 

flin, $3.50) .—7 

fax Downey 

tion Clifford 

tors in Gray 

State University 

Van, Harry Barnard 

Louis Pasteur, Nesta 

Thomas Alva Edisor \ 

nam, $2).—Helen Ke W. 3 Anne 

Tibble (Putnar $2) Robinsor 

Baseball Hero Gene (Putnan 

$2.95) Campit nd Coo 

Rae Oetting and Mabel Otis Robison (Deni 

son, $4.95) 300 of Indian Life Crafts 

Oscar E 
I ern 

Digest Company 

Chicago, $2.95) 

Handboo Robert 

- The Vushroon 

Alexander H. Smitl 

gan Press, $4.95) Snake 

tion, James A. Oliver (Macn 

Lesser Worlds, Nesta 

Cann, $3.75) Flow 

Hollingsworth (Rutg 

$5) The Trave 

edited by Francis 

Press, $8.50) 





Rotarian Authors 


The Biggest Pine Tree (Melmont Publishers, 
Los Angeles, Calif., $2), by Will Hayes, of 
Goleta, Calif. A book for children. 

Life's Highest Blessings (World Institute of 
Buddhist Culture, $2.50), by R. L. Soni, of 
Mandalay, Burma. 








When You See One... Well, You'll See the Other! 


Photos of 31 fathers and 47 sons found in the Rotary family album.* 


(1-2) Herbert A. and Richard C. Bailey, Hollywood, Calif.; (3-4) 
William R. and W. Robert Hendricks, (5-6) Thornton H., Jr., and 
Richard Thomas, (7-9) John, Martin, and Kermit Buol—all of 
Burlington, Colo.; (10-11) George W. and George W. Rogers, Jr., 
(12-13) Edley H. and Edley H. Jones, Jr., (14-15) C. John, Jr., and 
C. John O'Neill IIT, (16-17) Louis P. and Louis P. Cashman, Jr.— 
all of Vicksburg, Miss.; (18-22) Edward A. and Edward H. Bittner 
—both of Sharpsburg-Aspinwall, Pa., Leonard A., Sylvan F., and 
Arthur C. Bittner—all of Etna, Pa. 

(23-24) DeForest Emmert, Newtown Square, Pa., and Mack 
Emmert, Wilmington, Del.; (25-26) Fred W. and Donald F. Lentz, 
(27-28) Earl M. and Robert S. Marvin—al! of Beatrice, Nebr.; 
(29-30) Walter L. and Walter J. Schroeter, Baldwin Park, Calif.; 
(31-33) Wyndham C., David L., and Hugh F. Jones—all of Titus- 
ville, Pa (34-35) I. B. and D. Schuyler Davies, Delavan, Wis.; 
(36-37) Edward S. and Donald K. Harker, (38-39) Charles G. and 
C. Griffin Barker, Jr., (40-41) Burton S. and Richard N. Ells, (42-43) 
Eugene M. and Lawrence M. Kimball—all of Vineland, N. J.; 
(44-45) Charles K. and Dick Glenn, Osborne, Kans.; (46-48) J. 
Laird, Edward L., and William H. Gillespie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
(49-51) Archie, Paul, and David Creighton, Grandview, Wash.; 
(52-54) Spencer, Hugh, and Allen Truex, (55-57) Sam M., William 
S., and Sam M. Lawrence, Jr.—all of Jackson, Tenn. 

(58-61) William B., Charles V., John Holder, and William 
Smith, J1 all of Tennille, Ga.; (62-65) W. F., John, and W 
Collar, J all of Austell, Ga., Carleton H. Collar, Leesburg, Fla., 
(66-67) John Henry and Donald H. Billings, (68-69) Dewey and 
Dewey Dolf, Jr.—all of Arcata, Calif.; (70-72) Charles M. and 
Herbert C. Pike, Coatesville, Pa., Richard I. Pike, Ephrata, Pa.; 
(73-75) Ted Hammond, Christchurch, New Zealand, Jack Ham- 
mond, Te Awamutu, New Zealand, Derek Hammond, Invercargill 
New Zealand; (76-78) William H., Allen A., and William W. 
Hiestand, Eaton, Ohio 


Shortly after these photos reached this Magazine, the rules 

acceptance of father and son photos were changed. Effective 

57, a father now must have two or more sons in Rotary to 
tos appear in these pages. 


Photos: (1-2) Autrey; (18-22) Bright; (31, 33) Kookogey; (36-43) Foschi; 58-61) Little 
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It Starts with 


How a city in Connecticut 
repaid a Rotary couple for a 


lifetime of selfless good deeds. 


} 


By GERHARDT M. HOFF > 


I. PAYS to be civic-minded. 


Leon Ezzell, of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, owns a thriving gardening center 
work 
him a 
had to quit his job. 


today because his community 


won friends who helped build 
when he 
1952, 


his employer, the 


Dusiness 
On July 6, Leon received a let- 
from owner of 
hain of seed stores in towns along 
northern New York 
Leon, the chain’s Stamford man- 

ager, opened the letter with consider- 
that his 
company’s had been 


steadily declining and although he had 


perimeter of 


able apprehension. He knew 


over-all volume 
sales of his 
year, the 
offset 


been able to keep gross 


branch at $100,000-plus a 


company pressed for more to 


osses in 


other areas 


unless the volume of your 
drastic 


future,” the 


branch shows a 


in the 


improvement 
immediate letter 
forced to reduce 
Mrs. Ezzell.” 
was men- 


read, “we will be 


the salaries of you and 


Even the amount of the cut 
tioned 
Every dollar in the $110-a-week com- 
and Genevieve 


susband-and-wife 


bined salary of Leon 


Ezz working as a 
allocated. 
Academy 


been carefully 
Naval 


their 


team had 
Their son was at the 


at Annapolis, and 19-year-old 
in Baltimore, 


education 


ter attended college 
The 
$2,000 a 


daug! 
Marvland daughter's 
of their 
Current 
parents 


alone took vear out 


tota income of $5,720 


gToss 


medical bills for the maternal 


of the couple ran into hundreds of 


dollars and Leon’s fees 


membe rship 


and contributions to various civic or- 


ganizations left the Ezzells about $55 
a week to live on. 
A cut of $30 in thei: 


! the 


weekly salary, 


letter threatened, would 


AucustT, 1958 


mean the end of their daughter’s col- 
lege education and lack of proper med- 
their 


But what upset Leon more than any- 


ical care for parents. 

thing else was the abruptness of the 
message. He had started as a stock 
clerk at the New York City main store 
at age 16 a1.d became Stamford manager 
in 1929. To send him such an ultima- 
tum after 31 
left him stunned and hurt. 

The spent the following 
week-end mapping their own future. “I 
could go into 
toid Genevieve, 
years old. I'd take a 
myself into debt, and, if I 
than 


years of faithful service 
Ezzells 


business for 
“but I am 45 
chance, throw 
fail, I'd be 


myself,” 
Leon 


worse off before.” 


Leon still hadn't 
lem when the day of the next Rotary 
After the program 
talked with Harold 
Rider, president of the Stamford Trust 
Company, the local bank. “Harold,” he 


asked, “what are my chances of going 


resolved his prob- 
meeting arrived 


was over, Leon 


into the garden-supply business?” 
“You 


time ago,” the 


have done that a 
banker told him. 


should long 


“You 


need a business of your own. You are 


hard working. You love the gardening 


business. People like you. How can 


you miss?” 
think I 


Leon 


have a big 
“but 
how far I’ve had 
and I 
from the 


“You probably 


savings account,” 
I haven't. 
to stretch my 


replied, 
You know 
salary haven't 
received any commission 
store in two years. Could I get a bank 
loan?” 
“Just tell 


ficer, what you want to do. 


Bill Murphy, our loan of- 
He’l!l take 
care of banker reassured 
him. 

While they 


you,” the 


were talking they were 








Harmon, 
Neale 
“Just 


joined by accountant Stanley 
lawyer Walter Lockwood, realto1 
Rotarians 

they 
help you do it.” 


Kelley, and other 


come and see us,” urged Leon; 
“we'll 

The men now crowding around Leon 
were among the leading citizens of the 
satel- 


75,000-population semi-industrial 


lite community of New York City. How 
had Leon earned such unqualified sup- 
port? 
ited 

more civic causes and done more civic 


For one thing, despite his lim- 


means, he had contributed to 
work than most other citizens of Stam- 
ford. He 1932 
at the recommendation of a coal mer- 
chant 
hobby. 


became a Rotarian in 


who shared Leon’s gardening 
Leon had never missed a week- 
ly meeting. He was elected President 
of the Rotary Club of Stamford in 1939 
and 


after that. 


served as Secretary every year 


Leon was also a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a director and 
Stamford Retail 


a past president 


past president of the 
Merchants Association, 
of the Willard 


Teacher Association, a 


Public School Parent- 


member of the 
board and one of the founders of the 
School 


Citizens League, a past treas- 


urer and one of the founders of the 


Stamford Good Government Associa- 


board of direc- 


Chest 


tion, a member of the 


tors of the Community 
United 


Salvation 


(now 


Fund), and a member of the 


Army advisory board 


Leon didn’t just give his name to 


these organizations. He was active in 
all of them, and, because of his diverse 
memberships, was often able to act as 
a go-between and peacemaker between 
conflicting interests and help otherwise 


deadlocked causes. His efforts, in one 


49) 





such instance. 1 eco ition cout for $3,000 more. After raising 


and eventual! $2,000 from an aunt and a former 
Genevieve wrote to Leon’s 


trade groups i! nity ployee, 


otne! promptly 


Joseph. He 
That 


m. Years later the Ezz 


Leon also 
and section leader $1.000 rounded ut the needed 
munity-welfare found out 
far in excess of Joseph had borrowed the money 
together. Despite tl I i i n a bank at 5 percent interest to 
balance, the E them 


amounts themse financing wi 
But, 


were 


most impe Harmon went t 
friendly, helpf chain to negotiate 
people respected I It was agr 
was to ciose 


ness and private 


ready to advise eople bo é 92, and Ezzell, Inc., was 


owing day, October 1. 


Next 


gardening problen 


managed was open Leon received a ca 
mornings al! eV in ian realtor Neale Kelle since de- 
expect to ( I ceased who had 


and courteou truction of a new block fr 


Sunday 


in could just completed con- 
tentively t of shops 


Nevertheless, the 
tion of solidarity of } Rot frie irtery of 


centel of 


yn Summer Street, a fas! 1able main 


Stamford from the 


left Leon momentar! town to Ridgeway 

He asked f time Shopping Center 
“You’ 

‘ “ay 


t tor five vears % 


than moved 
it over need a new 
A few 


and said that tl ( | is goil sp 


weeks | P is S er a iet you have 


out of business 3:00 a month o1 
Boston syndicate 
by the backing 
asked, “Would you sé ent idvised 


to me if I paid you ‘ price? vith his wife and himself as principa 


ittorney Walter Lockwood 


tariar 
al ictil 


Leon to form a corporation 


His boss <holders. He drew up the neces- 


“Why, 
“Can you pay 


Calne 
Leon, I'd be ¢g t i papers at a nomina 


ian Lockwood hi 


$10.06 » tota 


te 
ite 


“If you give me é 1 t } estat in Davenport 


two years’ commis Stamford 
me, I think that I Le *nhouse for 
bravely. 

“How mui 
“A week « 


“O.K., that’s 


W nen the accou 


mon, came around 
the next time, Leon 


call. How mucl 
ff borrowing fron 
asked. 
“IT thought I'd 
help pay for the 
above water for tl t fe nt to im: “We are 


vegetable plants in the hospi 


growing 


tai grounds 


replied Leon. 


“Look, Leon,” Sta ex | \ the plants we don’t need ou can 


your store 


want you to go into b € na t 11 for 


you to make a succe f it rhe great number of other details had 


buy you out in no time y é ) cleared up before the new store 


all vour sales to ch open Rotarians 


ers and you won't 
Rotarian J. Kenneth Shep- 


Walters 
much insurance he needed and 


to order more. I'l! ta Insurance: 


about an initial loan « 8,500 pard and Elzey advised Leon 


A few 
‘phoned. 


hours later Ha d Ride on how 
“Stan just i ton b how he 


ments to fit his budget. 


could organize premium pay- 


your plans,” he said 
The editor 
Ed McCul- 


hand, bi ve be glad ) ough, scheduled advertising and news 


be happier. Of cou idvertising and publicity 


you to have about $5, of your vn the Stamford Advocate, 


money on 
make the loan.” coverage for the Sunday preceding the 
All the Ezzel 


was $2,000 


ypening date 


1 ’ 
s nat 


account Trav sportation and moving: Rotarian 


roofer, lent Leon his 


evieve took it upon then \ oO Bi Kellow, a 


46 


truck and four employees to help move 
the inventory from the old to the new 


tm 


store. Even the couple’s old postman, 
brought the 
hand. 
Har- 


first 


Pete Gaetani, who had 


fatefu etter of July 6, gave a 
Stanley 
Within the 


doors opened, five fellow 


Leon the 


Opening day proved 
mon’s prediction right. 
hour after the 
offer 


Rotarians came in ) 


‘lucky dollar” to put on the wa 
next three days, 300 Stamforders, 
ling 100 Rotarians, bought $1,000 


th of 


anging from one dollar to $50 


merchandise, with purchases 


Those 


I bought gardening 


1ad gardens 
those who hadn't, bought sou- 
from the gift counter 
so humble and as- 
reminisces Genevieve Ezze 
that never 


told Leon even if we 


success of it, it Was so wonder- 


know what people thought of us.” 


i January and February, 1953, the 
new 


store had a few weeks 


critica 


and cash reserves rapidly dwindled 


One day Genevieve received etter 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Hirschfield, 
kewood, Florida, retired school- 

and former neighbors of the 


Genevieve opened the envelope 


a check for $1,000. “We've 


your new business the 


note 


the store recovered and 


been prospering er ince 
eon and Ge ve’s persona 


and attentiveness to 


ised the store’s 


trips to gardeni! 
in me rnia, Massachusetts, 
and Maryland ideas for one of 
thelr pet 


projects and aspirati 


department store of gardening 


greenhouse, gar 


wi combine 


and, separate salesrooms, and offices 
in one central location. 
And this is 


bedazzled by the fact 


Ezzells—stil 
their 
lifetime 


how the 
that 


paid them back for a 


com- 
munity 
of good deeds done without hope of 

the experience ! 
past 


“We had 
way before, but 


never thought of 


your community is 
like a bank account. Nothing you put 
into it is lost. Everything comes back 


to you—with interest and compound 


interest.” 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


— TRANGE but True. Back in 1925, when 
R. Burt LOCKHART was inducted into the 
Rotary Club of Pittsburg, Tex., he car- 
arms his six-month-old grand- 
son THOMAS R. (“Dick") WHITE. Not long 
igo the Pittsburg Rotary Club held a 
honor of RoOTARIAN LOCKHART’S 
perfect attendance since that 
} vears ago. And the man in charge 
meeting? Yes, it was 33-vear-old 

R. Wuite, the 1957-58 President 


‘ 


ried in 


meeting in 


gallantry” 
to public 
vhile resculng at great personal 
drowning in 
CHOWD- 
is received the 
President 
dis- 
rgeon of the 
igade, and 


Lifesaver. For “conspicuous 


l ( ymendable devotion 
oung bovs fron 
Yamuna, T. C. BAst 
Agra, India, | 

Meda 


ROTARIAN 


trom the 
CHOWDHARY 1S 
ind divisiona 
ohn Ambulance Bi 
his ife on otne occasions 
received 
large 


The meda 1¢ 
ever awarded in the 


f Uttar P 


Return. a ed battle flag 
volutionary 
rned to the 
anks to the 

Mich., Ro- 
over the 

EMI- 

irrendered to 

1901, ree years after 

idependence of 
pain. The flag 
States by an 


pre- 


faded tri or flew 
headquarte! ot GENERAI 
Lpo when 


es in 


peing 

im of Kala- 
ALEXIS A. PRAUS, 
iceived the 

its original 

for which 

ad at last 

two coun- 

ear of nego- 

on the an- 

pro¢ amation of the 


Serving as the general officers of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1958-59 are (from left 
to right) President J. H. Thompson, of Sunbury-on-T hames, 
England; Vice-President Harry B. Shaw, of Oldham, Eng- 
land; Treasurer Harold Harman, of Wednesbury, England. 
{ll hold senior active membership in their Rotary Clubs. 


1958 


GUST, 


first Philippine Republic, GENERAL AGUIN- 
ALDO, then 88, received the banner from 
the hands of U. S. AMBASSADOR CHARLES 
E. BouLen. Said the aged but still alert 
general: “I most heartily accept our 
once lost but lucky flag. ... The benevo- 
lent intentions of the United States in 
occupying The Philippines was proved 
in the reéstablishment in 1946 of the 
Philippine Republic and now by the re- 
turn of the Republic’s flag.” 


Long Shadow. “The shadow of Rotary 
is long indeed,” says Ropert A. CHILDERS, 
of Houston, Tex. “A few days ago I 
received a long-distance telephone cal 
from Sidney, Australia. It from a 
gentleman whom I had never seen and 
with whom I had had no previous com- 
munication of any sort. Only a few days 
before, a mutual friend visiting in Aus- 
tralia had told him interest in 
the production of a product in which he 
interested. He decided to tele- 
something of our ex- 
manufacture of this 
conversation 


was 


of our 


iS also 
phone me to ask 
perience in the 
product. He opened the 
with ‘Are vou by) 


chance a Rotarian”’ 
So we tag 


were friends 


Memories. As Belgium 
International 
1958, a 


p! e- 
and 
San 


Golden 
pared to launch her 
Universal Exposition of 
Diego, Calif., Rotarian 
great exposition for the 
Point Magazine 
SINCLAIR, then a “green 
kid from Minnesota,” 
garbed, sword-carrving guard when the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 opened 
in Chicago, | He remembers with awe 
the classic Ha of Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, which than a 
third of mile long, 263 vards wide, 200 
feet high, covered 30 acres. He guarded 
the giant Ferris which rose 264 
feet above the Midway and carried 1,440 


passengers at one time, 40 in each of 36 


recalled another 
readers of San 
BENTLY W. 


beanpole of a 


Diego and 


was a colorfully 


was more 


w hee 


cars. Later he was assigned as 
guard (with < 


the South Sez 


a special 
vguard of his own) at 
and Vi 


semisavages 


age, where 200 
live d, 
and 


scrambled wildly 


danced, sang, 
for coins which 

threw 
seething, 


spectators 
into the 
mass ot 
And one 
day, he related, “I 
got the surprise of 
I had 
any- 


stomping 


bodies. 


my Iiite, 
never 


Since 
seen 
thing on wheels 
that was not drawn 
by horses. Henry 
Ford toward 
me in his first auto- 
mobile, equipped 


came 


Yaaae 


Thousands will remember the face of 
Fernando Carbajal (right), President 
of Rotary International in 1942-43. Not 
so many know, however, that there are 
two other “Ferdie” Carbajals—his Ro- 
tarian son and his grandson. Here 
they are, in their home city of Lima, 
Peru, snapped a few months ago by 
Past RI Director Datus E. Proper. 


Flag-giver Harry Blackert, Cowra’s °57- 
58 President Wm. Robinson (see item 
with bicycle 
buggy 
at the time that 


agent in San Dieg 


chassi ltt dic dream 


Ford 


Silver Lining. 
ERT, of Cowra, istralia, | K g, 
his Club now 
of flags fron 
world 


ection 


Confined 
fracture, ROTARIA 
flags from ; 
holde 
Now he’ 
making up 
friends abroad 
ERT points out, pro 
(a broken leg) 

Fortunate Spartans. B 
bells will ring acro ! ands to ¢ 
boys and girls back rooms 
For lucky \ ins it parta, Tenn 
it Wlll mMeanatl r? »a vear-old 
that is 
with a swimming poo|—and named after 
the family of A. Z. Bak ; 


Schoo 


ocated in ind equipped 





‘ 
Photo: McConkay 


For 30 years—since charter night 

these talented ladies have been the pi- 
anists of two northern Oklahoma Ro- 
tary Clubs. Both are widows of charter 
members, and are sisters. They are 
Mrs. Rose Amis (left), Covington, Okla., 
and Mrs. Clara Crain, of Carmen. 


Ohio, Past President of Rot 
tional]. It was just a year 
nephew of the former ow? 
gave the dedicatory 
brand-new Baker Park, B 
Pool, and Baker 


Interna- 


Schoo 


Neighbors Again. GILBE! 
La Marque, Tex., and W 
worTuy, of Texas City, 
friends and neighbors 
Last year they were s 
each was elected President 
Club. But it wasn’t unt 
after that time—last Sp 
—that the two friends 
other surprising similarity 
long friendship, they d 
then that they had 
30 miles of each other 
BERT 
GOLDSWORTHY in near-b 


hy t 
pee 


sristo 


CoomMBs in 


Contributor. The accour 
Four-Way Test came to 

of prayer, and 
who used it, is 

Lor, of Chicago, ’ 
Rotary International, 
entitled The Importa 
Wade 
Company, Minneapoli 


how 
told 


ed bv Green 


More than 
throug! 

Carlsbad Caver 
Bo.es, of Carlsbad, beg: 
attraction’s first superinté 
Now 
BOLes still conducts occa 
Among t 
was the tour for the 8 m 
—MARJORIE Brown, of W 
It marked THomas Bout 
through the caves 


Caveman. 
have passed 


famed 


retired, CAR 


ago, 


special visitors 


Art Across the Ocean. A 
become a link between Rot 
of two British Commonwe countries 
thanks to RoTARIAN ARTIS1 WIL- 
LIAMS, Of Somerset West, Union of Soutl 
Africa. His painting The Old 
has become District 235’s g 
113’s Rotary House in Londor 


JOHN 


Dentist’s Donation. Ever sil he took 
up the practice of de 
C. Emory Markey, of 
has been collecting bool 


ntistry 1899, 


48 


on dentistry and kindred subjects. Re- 
cently he gave the filed articles, 86 
books—many of them rare—and a num- 
ber of instruments to the University of 
Southern California School of Dentistry, 
where they promise to provide a valu- 
able part of the school’s historical col- 
ection. 


Rotarian Honors. The youngest man 
ever chosen president of the Winemak- 
Association of South Australia is 
THOMAS W. Harpy, 32, 
yf Adelaide, Australia. 

Honored as a 
‘searcher for world 
in a front-page 
local newspaper fea- 
ture telling of his 
efforts to promote in- 
ternational under- 

nding was LELAND 

TOMLINSON, of 
Ohio. Com- 
for his inter- 
service by the 


ers’ 


I il 
peace 


Hardy 


ima, 
ended 
Nations 


nationa United 


Association of Japan was SENSHI NAKAI, 


Fukuoka, Japan, recently elected vice- 
president of the Japan American Society 
Fukuoka JAMES HISLOP, 
Perth, Australia, a Past District Gov- 
nor of Rotary International, is the new 
of the Medical Post 
ymmittee of Western Austra 
os E,. NEYHART, of State Co 
as the innovator of driv 
students 
igo, is the recipient of the Pen 
M Medal for “‘outstanding 
ifesaving service to 

Pennsylvanians and the 

lic of the United States.’ 
New the 
Section of the American Physica 
is VINCENT E. PARKER, of 
SHEM K. BLat 


GORDON 


ilirman 


1-SCNOO! 
nsy 
itorious 


ritorious 


chairman of Southeastern 

So- 

Baton 

KLEY, of 
has been 
he Year” ,ion 

<DWARD P. CHILDs, of Waynes- 

named president of 

Association of P 

: Wisconsin As 

Adult Educa 

Award has been 

EMIL J. FRA 
Madison, Wis | 
= recent meeting of the 
sas Rotary Club of White 

- 

» Plains, N. Y W 
tirely 
oring member 
S. Morris, who 
just ROTAR- 
IAN Morris is a Past 
District Governor of 
Rotary International. 

Chosen from among 
nominations made by 
youth groups, in a program coordinated 

American National CowBelles, a 

ervice and social organization of ranch 

JOHN A. Rutu, of Kingfisher, 

been named “Father of the 

Rotarians of Sauquoit, N. Y., 

fellow member KEN- 

ALL R. EpDKINsS with a “This is Your Life” 

program describing his career as a high- 


namea 


by the loc 


is newly 
Virginia eparatory 
ools . The sociat 


Vocationa 


ion 


tion 


and 


itorious viven t 


- 
> 
is en- 
devoted to hon- 
CHARLES 
had 
turned 84 


Morris 
thousands of 
Dy the 


vomen 


recently honored 


teacher. 
Detroit, 


coach and social-studies 
GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, of 


choo 


Mich., is the recipient of the Distin- 
guished Service to Boyhood Award pre- 
sented by Region 7 of the Boy Scouts 
of America. E. CLAIBORNE ROBINS, of 
Richmond, Va., was recently awarded an 
honorary doctor’s degree by the Medical 
College of Virginia. ... Dr. WHITLAW M. 
SHow, of Paradise, Pa., is the recipient 
of the first Alumni Award presented by 
Kent State University’s Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

From Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., DonaLp A. ADAms, of New Haven, 
Conn., a Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national, recently received an Alumni 
Achievement Award. The Rotary 
Club of Palmdale, Calif., recently hon- 
charter member JAMES MARRONE 
with a trophy for “distinguished 
ice as outstanding citizen for the year 

The Silver Acorn Award 
Scouts of Australia was re- 
given to CLEM R. TayLor, of Adel- 
\ustralia....A testimonia 
by the Rotary Club of Penns- 
ville, N. J., and attended by Rotarians 
over District 764 honored Past 
THOMAS V. WINGATE 
for his 40 years of service in the min- 
and his 21 years of perfect Rotary 
attendance Recipient of an honor- 
humanities from 
Huntington College is J. L. BRENN, of 
Huntington, Ind. RAYMOND F. Pat- 

of South Bend, Ind., been 
of the Indiana Pho- 
Association 


ored 


serv- 


1957-58.’ 
Boy 

cent 

aide, dinner 


sponsored 


from a 
District GOVERNOR 
istry 


ary doctor of degree 


has 
elected president 


tographers’ 


When 
Nebr 
, one of his points of ca 
Stockholm. For 
ROTARIAN EDGERTON Was visiting the land 
of the 
ty’s citizens, and he had a 
KinG Gustav VI ADOL! 
dent of the Rotary 
from the Aurora Rotary 


the lovailty 


FRANK E, 


, Visited Swed- 


Royal Audience. 
EDGERTON, of Aurora 
en not 
was the Roval Palace at 
forefathers of many of his coun- 
message for 
honorary Presi- 
Clubs of Sweden, 
Club. The 
te and industry of 
Swedish descendants in Nebraska’s Ham- 


me 
mes- 


ilton l , and included greetings to 


eople and their sovereig1 


chat with ROTARIAN 
GUSTAV reciprocated with 
Amerk 
should never for- 
but that it 


Vavs be trus 


nessage to the Swedish 
Nebraska “that they 
their fatherland, 

they would a 


ans otf 
get nis 
and 


citizens of the great republic in the 


Was 


st for which he had great respect and 
date of the visit, inciden- 
ally, was noteworthy. Just 175 years 
the first treaty of peace and 
friendship between the American and 
Swedish nations had been signed. 


gard.” The 


before 


Photos: Garretts 


Three generations of Keys serve the 
Rotary Club of Columbus, Ga.; Past 
Presidents James B. Key and Jack B. 
Key, and Club Director James W. Key. 
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Lose... 


Smile! 


smith, Na- 
has until this 


otary Club in Lady 
n of South Africa 
more than 30 mem- 
1949. But it 
ig Clubs could 


iveraged 
its founding 
ct which fe 
ve think 
ipt of our charter, we looked 
possible ave es of service 


1 severa projects— 
n for Bantu « 


t Bantu schools ! 


dren 
Northern 
sport was 
and com- 
We wanted 


possibly beyond, 
ariy encouraged 

port Was unknow! 
this, and so Oswald Sayer, 

\ffairs Commit- 


District Governor, con- 


1 of our Native 
iter a 
the Native School Inspector 
Natal 
schoo Meeting. The 
meeting was held in 1951; it 
and has de- 


work on a Northern 


Sports 


repeated annua 


to a project of remarkable 


recent sports meeting, 


AUGUST, 


Competitors and spectators at the Bantu Sports Meeting cheer on their schoolmates. 


than 1,600. 
Rotarian 


competitors numbered more 


Practically every Ladysmith 


and some dozen officials from the Bantu 
Education Department and other Gov- 
ernment The 
was the most efficiently run sports meet- 


agencies assisted. result 


ing imaginable 
Many Bantu children are without birth 
certificates, as the practice of register- 
ing births can become established only 
gradual changes. Instead 


in slow and 


of matching competitors according to 


age, therefore, we had to match them 


according to height, using a _ special 
measuring device. 

On and off the field the behavior of 
competitors was, 


Clothing was immaculate, possibly be- 


as always, exemplary. 
cause a special trophy is allocated for 
this department 
are proud of their 

The 
than 30 schools, came from an area with 


Teachers and students 
respective schools. 


competitors, representing more 
They came at their 


their 


a radius of 50 miles 


own expense, fo! pleasure, but 


food, for they 
provided In 


brought no knew 


would be our midst we 
have both European and Asiatic commer- 
cial houses, and an agreement had been 
reached years ago that the Chamber of 
Commerce of one would supply 

prizes and the other the food. The In- 
dian Chamber of Commerce provided no 


less than 5,000 gallons of 


nourishing 


soup, several thousand oranges and 


buns, and mineral waters, wh 
traders 


European provided 


varying in value up to about $25 

At the end of the 
ing, Africans, Indians, 
all felt that a day had 


memories to all who had attended, what- 


annua sports 


and Europeans 
given pleasant 
ever their circumstance of birth 

We could see that the 
profited from the words of advice given 
them in 1956 by Arthur Turton, Resi- 
dent Chief Native Commissioner for Na- 
tal: that man’s success in life 


children had 


depends 


on his ability to smile whether he wins 


a race or whether he loses it, whether 


he achieves his objective or whether he 
fails. With that smile, said the 


start 


Commis- 


sioner, he can and he can 


again 
win again or can ose to win another 
time. That smile is the important thing 
in a man’s life and it is, and should re- 
main, his most precious possession 

The problems of our country are manl- 
fold; we are not unaware of them; we 
that other countries 


are not unaware 


have their problems, too. And from our 
experience we know that diverse groups 
can cooperate and be good frie nds 

HELLBERG 


Ladysmith 


ifrica 


JOHN 


of Soutn 


Bottles balanced on their heads, Ban- 
tu girls prepare to run a foot race. 








EPOR 


To the champion, the spoils—a gold 
trophy in this case. Howard Morris, 
outstanding athlete of the 13th annual 
track meet sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of West Kauai, Hawaii, gets the 
award from Club member Alan E. Faye. 


Phot Marine City Independent 


Is your town ready for an emergency? 
Firemen of Marine City, Mich., with 
the equipment packed in this rescue 
truck, can handle all types of emer- 
gency situations. Firemen, Rotarians 
held joint campaign to get the unit. 
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For the 1,500 people 
of MABINI, a palm- 


A Rainbow 
from Dagupan 


shaded village on 
the eastern coast of BoHoL, THE PHILIP- 
PINES, the dark clouds which piled deep- 
portended nothing 
But the storm mount- 
than whipping 
waters of the Canigao 
into an angry sea and sweeping 
rains into a battering torrent. 
a few hours the began to 
The nightmare worsened 
hillside, undermined and 
ened by the steady downpour, gave 
id sent tons of rock and m 
through the village 
ozer. Minutes after word of 
ter reached LuZon and the city of 
he 37 members of the local 
mustered the town’s 


y overhead more 
a good rain 
more fercely usual, 
sheltered 
‘hanne!l 
le@avy 
Viiage 
flood 


whena 
near-by weak- 
way 
d crashing 
like a giant bull- 
the disas- 
DAGU- 
Rotary 
resources to 
and in 


) 


help to the ruined village, 


Rotarians 
MABINI, 550 
rations of 

than 


journey 


lan hours DAGUPAN 
the way to 
south, with 


tood for 


miles 
rice and 


more 1,000 people 
t 


swift earned 


MABINI 


Club 


and mercitul 
itizens the gratitude of 
earned the Rotary 


distinction of being the first service 


PAN ¢ 

agers- and 
club to send aid. 

Salvation of The George Street 

Hostel Kitchen Salvation Army Hos- 

tel in Fort WILLIAM, 

CANADA, does a big job. Last year, 

for instance, its staff 


gave out 40,000 


at cost or less, provided more 
distributed 
interviewed 


few 


23,000 beds for a night 
and 
inmates. A 
Rotary Club 
much- 


ristmas parcels, 


more 0 


prison 
nonths the local Vol- 
donate funds for a 
needed remodelling and enlarging of the 
kitchen (a $4,500 
the work is near completion. The 
42-year-old Rotary Club of Fort WILLIAM 


has Yo 


nteered to 
1iostel’s project), and 


today 


members. 


become a citizen 


Citizenship— To 
in a Nutshell of Canada, an appli- 

cant must have an 
adequate knowledge of the responsibili- 
ties and privileges of Canadian citizen- 
ship. Often he fulfills these require- 
ments through night classes, textbooks, 
numerous kitchen-table quiz ses- 
with his family. But the 
publications he studies, perhaps no 
other sums up so concisely his respon- 
sibilities as the small buff-colored pam- 
phiet that’s given to new citizens by 
Judge Wilfred S. Lane, a Rotarian of 


anda 


sions of all 


The sign sums up the purpose of stu- 
dent-exchange activities of the Ameri- 
can Field Service, and these Groton, 
Conn., seniors use it to underscore a 
point in a program about the organiza- 
tion before local Rotary Club members. 


Picton, OntT., CANADA, during citizenship 
It is Ten Marks of a Good 
ittle more than 100 
citizen is 
respon- 


ceremonies. 
Citizen, which in a 
words tells 


rmed, neighbor Y, 


how a good well 
reilgious, 
sible, fair, law abiding, productive, and 
Written by Rotary’s world 
1954-55, Herbert J 
is been distributed 
Rotary Clubs. 


into 


exemplary. 

President of 

of Cuicaco, ILL., it h 
the world by 


Taylor, 


Members of three 
Rotary Clubs put 


their teeth into good 


South of the 
Border Barbecue 


food 


owship in an internationa 
Mexico, re- 


and fe 
barbecue held 1 MEXICALI, 
cently Members and 
tar ‘Clubs of Ex Centro and GARDEN 
Cauir., travelled by to the 
where MEXICALI Rotarians 
their 
and 


wives of the to- 
GROVE, bus 


borde1 con- 


ducted them on a tour of city 


before serving up the food enter- 


ALVA is the home of 
Northwestern 
Co 


( C 


Saw Students; 
Supported Same 


re, mecca ot 


»¢ 


higher education for many _ students 


communities in 


wheat 


ALVA and near-by 


the heart of Oklahoma's 


trom 
and 
cattle country For severa vears the 
Rotary Clu ALVA 
to deserving students through 
Initially, 


' . t 
nas given » 


assis 
ance Var- 
scholarship 
from the 


ious programs 
Club 
establish a student 


by the College An 


contributions members 


were used to oan 
administered 
in funds has made it possible 


two 


fund 
increase 
now to give tuition scholarships 
music scholar- 


its project 


annually, pius a 
ship. The C 
after reading Pape No. 667, Investment 
in Youth, which is available 
copies from the 
International. 


special 


ub embarked on 


gratis in 
single 


Rotary 


headquarters of 


didn’t bother 
residents a 


Plano’s Plan It 
for Safety PLANO 


couple of years 
when a national (U.S.A.) radio commen- 
tator said he had reply to a 
radio inquiry from a small town called 
PLANO somewhere “away out on the 
plains of Texas.” A lot of people know 
where claims Claude J. 
Schexnayder, President of the 
PLANO Rotary Club, because he and his 
29 fellow members figure that at 
30 percent of all visitors to 
Convention last June passed through or 
over their town on the way to DALLAs, 
15 miles south. If they had stopped to 
chat, PLANO Rotarians would 
have been sure to tell them about their 
latest project. Every month the Club 
awards a medal to the town’s safest 
teen-age driver, determined by a Club 
member and a committee including two 
local police officers. The idea pro- 
posed by Rotarian Lester (“Doc”) Floyd, 


ago 


received a 


PLANO is today, 


1957-58 


least 


Rotary’s 


says he, 


was 
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Economics?— 
Easy As Pie 


Big Splash 
in Manchester 


+ ct 
its 


More tl 


econon 


Adierb 


re} 


Yout 


I 


a 


itted 


et, but 


Wet but 


n 


naustry 


eal 


0 


ire isi stands 
and broken 


parts. 


of his b 
crumpled fende1 


ness, 


he retails automobile 
20th con- 
se vear this 
um! vouthful 
of New 
waters of 
n quest of 
d them by 
HESTER 


For the 


mmers and divers 


(see 
ers com- 

a team- 

ing MAN- 
been since 
Franks 
swim- 


99 


de 

Today, 

handle details of the 
erved in this 
40 
as news 
entry list 

225 contestants 
19 Summer camps, 
and a co com- 

medals, and engraved 
at the « of the 
Six records fe in last 
rain—by the 

first time in meet 
e 6,000 spec- 
1 MANCHESTER 
hine—they’ll 
num- 


f whom hi 
20 ve 

the first n , Dut 
petition spread the 


Last 


unities, 


ars ere 


were 


yeal 


ub, ege 


eZ 
bbons, 
vardec 


vent 


Ost 
so did the 
for the 
loyal, tl 
ed to the end, a1 
figure—rain o1 
l in 


is vear even greater 


Swedish-born Rotari- 

an Adlerbert, of 

HILLSIDE, N. J., was 
frankly, by what he read. 
half the United States high- 
lents surveyed in a nation- 
arch project be that, in 
1 States, “the average corpor- 
s about 50 percent 
investment 
$81,” 


> 
0 


ieved 


of sales, 
per em- 
several other 
from the facts. 
about the 

Rotarian 
and that was 
HILLsipe’s three-year-old 

Day” program. 

25 HILLsIpe industries sub- 

to be filled for a day by 
More than 350 stu- 


iverage 
ibout 
removed 
ild know 
of their 
old his 


s of 


and 


more 


and,” 


t fellows, 


seniors. 


1958 


For the fastest, the smoothest, 
the fanciest, there are awards 
galore in the big swimming meet 
sponsored annually by Rotarians 
of Manchester, N. H. (see item). 


dents applied for 
presidents’ chairs, 
rounds with salesmen 01 
facturing processes 


Some filled 

the 
manu- 
during a day packed 
with activity. company conducted 
a mock stockholders’ meeting for the 
students. A firms discussed profits, 
taxes, policies, n ex- 
pansion, and other re Stu- 
dents learned, for that the 
investment empiovee in 
land 6,000, what it was 


them. 
others made 


earned 


One 


labor laintenance, 
ated subjects. 
exampie, 
pel 


twice 


average 


their 


is $1 


It 
alive, 


“The 


a decade 
textbook 
Bubbled 
helped a thousand times 
reading a book. Other 
actually experienced the 
in the textbook—and 

clearly!” 

The real pay-off came soon afte! 
first Youth-Industry Day when the 
research firm gave HILLs1p! 
economics quiz. The scores 
Echoing the enthusiasm of the 
town for the project was the loca 
paper: “Somebody advanced 
claim that there probably isn’t, in the 
whole country, another town where the 
men of industry have codperated more 
enthusiastically in the 
than in HILLSIDE And no 
defend that more stanch 
Bo Adlerbert his 52 fe 
ans. 


the economics 
students 
actua 


ago. made 
come 


one: 


agreed 
rience 
than 
have 
things listed 
them 


ex pe 
more 


peop e 
explain 


the 
same 
students an 
zoomed 
entire 
news- 
the 


hac 
tidasS 


common good 
would 
than 


Rotari- 


one 
claim 


and ow 


Rotary and 
have 
mon Ae I f 
internationa 
nonsecret organizations de 
Thus it 
Clubs, in the U 
sponso! 


tary C 


Scouting 


Like Peas 
in a Pod 


ample, are 


ice is congruol 
Sti 
neal 


ubs | 


2.200 Scoutl 


ave taken Ul 





- is the st 


named 
Tuesday. 
we do 

morning 


ory of a shaggy dog 
who knows when it’s 

We don’t But 
it every Tuesday 
Ida Du Midi Restau- 
rant in Pawtinc, N. Y., where 
Rotary Club meets, Coco gets up with 
the sun and begins to bark and yelp 
until the ietor 
banner by the 
ing motorists 
meets there on 
he were guardian 
biem, Coco st 
banner and, Ww 


Coco 
How 


know thi 


know! 


at the 


our 


hangs a 
telling pass- 
Rotary Club 
Then, as if 
of the Rotary em- 
retches out under the 
ith hardly a bat of a 
bright stays there until 
our noon meeting is over and the 
banner is taken down 

Coco hasn't 
meeting in « 


prop! iarge 
roadside 
that our 


this day. 


black eye, 


missed a Tuesday 
(it’s the best 
attendance record in our Club!) and 
he has done it without benefit of 
make-up privileges. I doubt if Coco 
could make head or tail of Rotary’s 
Official Directory anyway. He can’t 
read, I’m sure. He doesn’t get a spe- 
cial breakfast on Tuesday. Just how 
he knows when our meeting day rolls 
around is of Nature’s mysteries 
—and the cause of much speculation 
among our 35 Club 
is reincarnation 
conscientious Rotarian. 
he was 
(“Neither 
nor gloom of night, 
from the 


ight years 


one 
members. Some 


say Coco the of a 
Others claim 
postal carrier 
nor rain, nor heat, 
stays these cour- 


swift completion of 


once a 


snow 


iers 





Shaggy-Dog 5 


Coco: no “shaggy dog” story his. 


their appointed rounds” 
Coco! ). 

A few 
customary 
and 
during 
turbed 


—that’ 


weeks ago Coco left hi 
scratched at 
the 

H 


something. 


plac e, 


door, into 


nosed 
our meeting 
about 
someone looked outside and 
wind had the ba 

and around 
we figure 

nine W 


curled 
its 
What oul 
trying to te \ 


standard 


as 


GEOFFREY 


So 


O"HARA 
y Rote y 


an 


P a 
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Flashing the smile which made her the 
No. 1 choice of judges in two beauty 
contests in Maine and for “Miss Per- 
sonality” of the Junior Miss America 
contest is Mary Lee Barnes, daughter 
of Clifford Barnes, a Rotarian of Ma- 
dawaska, Me. The Rotary Club gave 
her the tiara and an armful of roses. 


the 543 U 


funds fe 


organizing 200 of 
Scout Councils, raised 
than one-third of aM Boy 
and raised an additiona 
dollars for other forms of 
motion. Last year 200 U 
were awarded the Silver B 
tinguished service to boyhe 
cal chapter in the Rotary 
is a “together” ' 
more Scout troops to New Je 
ily populated Bergen County 
Bergen County 
cent of the bovs of Cub Scout 
but could serve only 36 perce 
of Boy Scout age (11-13). T 
troops, Rotary Clubs in Bergen 
underwrote a 
gations from 29 
institutions. Past 
Arthur R. Storm, of TEANEC: 
served as chairman. 

In MUNISING, MICcH., fo 
the Scout troop sponsored 
totary Club received 
ings. The Club has sponsored 
for 25 years. 


Scout can 


project 


erves 


Counci 


County 
dinner for five-man dele- 
potentia 

Distr ct 


sponsoring 


Governor 


Kagle 


There was 


pub i 


hardly 
in Five 
1L MONTE), 


disp iy The 


Five Points’ 
Way to Service 


place in 

Points (1 
Cauir., that didn’t 
Way Test. In banks and barbershops, 
groceries and gift shops, pamphlets and 
placards reminded citizens of Rotary’s 
guide for “things we think, do, or say.” 
A signboard on a highway entrance to 
the community announced that this was 
a “Four-Way Test town.” Behind this 
recent campaign was the Rotary 
Club, working with a zeal already a 
tradition in the young, 30-member Club. 
In its three years of existence the Club 


Four- 


local 


JS 


has installed. a loud-speaker in the local 
park, distributed baskets of food during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
honored school-age youngsters for good 
citizenship, and paid several doctor and 
hospital bills needy children. A 
spokesman sums up his Club’s program: 
Never a dull moment.” 


holidays, 


for 


freck- 
made to 
in during recess 
isdeed may not 
human. They appreciate 
the recognition they receive 
for their the 
community. At least two recent “teacher 
recognition” programs were Rotary in- 
spired. In GREENVILLE, S. C., six teachers 
participated in a local Rotary Club pro- 
gram which brought special honors t 
two retiring teachers. In Nyack, N. Y 
200 the public-school 
system gathered for a dinner 
sponsored by the local Rotary Club. It 
was the first such event staged by NYAcK 
Rotarians, but such a 
a Club spokesman, that they 
to make it an annual affair. 


Although 


led-face boy 


tne 


21-Gun Salute 
for Teachers! 
stay 


r some m agree, 


teachers are 


and enjoy 


occasionally services to 


teachers of local 


and dance 


successful one, 


says hope 


ever seen 


All Gooneys If you've 
on Deck! a determined 
fight grease and 

to get to the top of a slippery 
then you know the kind of rol- 
icking good fun 450 youngste 
t a Youth Day Rally sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Crescent City, FLA. The 
greased pole was Just one slippery antk 
R added a greased-pig event to 
Keep the pace moving. 
“gooney” race in the agenda of 
kids like to do The 
arranged transportation for al 


boy 


gravity 
pole, 


rs enjoved 


a 


otarians 
There was even 
iong 
things outdoors 


men 


Sparkplug of a big (463 exhibits, 2,300 


dents, 5,000 visitors) science fair were Ro- 


They 


tarians of St. Charles, Mo. 


~~ a 


SCIENCE FAR 
PRS By 


im ol 


gave away 
ribbons and $200 in prizes to the winners. 


school children whose parents could 
not provide it, staged a pet show, gave 
prizes in all events, brought in 
performers from a near-by circus, and 
invited Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts to 
earn money for their annual camping 
trip by providing grub for the hungry 
crowd. All| this activity was tucked into 
one but it long enough 
and enough to Rotarians 
their efforts are worth next 
veal 
In CHELTENHAM, Pa., 
and ypped baited hooks into 
Tookany Park’s Memorial Pond in the 
local Rotary Club’s third annual fishing 
The Saturday frolic 
youngster 25 cents, but most 
to eat up their registration 
“hot dog” and pop stand 


away 


afternoon, was 


fun convince 
repeating 
scores of boys 


Ziris are 


rodeo cost each 
managed 
fee at the 


free 


Hardly a season slips 
PLEASANTVILLE, 
without a civic 


Bookworms 


to the Fore! by in 


IN. Bes 
or fraternal group showering accolades 
athletic But the good 
scholar, the fe 
a derivation of Hero’s Formula as easily 
as Red Grange side-stepped the defense, 
the honors due him. So 
members of the PLEASANTVILLE 
Club, so they set out to remedy 
their community. 
ten top scholars of the 
PLEASANTVILLE 


upon loca heroes 


llow who can slip through 


rarely gets 
think 
Rotary 
the situation in 
Spring the 
high sat in a 
tary meeting, each with a persona 
him to the Club, 
achievements (and in some 
athletic told 
about his education, 
and 
trophy 

And 
Palm Be 


Last 
ocal 

Ro- 
host 
listed 


o¢ hoo 
who introduced 
his academic 
achievements 
for further 
him with an engraved 
of a figure in cap and gown 

1.000 south, 18 


School 


Cases, too), 
plans 
presented 

miles seniors of 


ach High took well- 


stu- 
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deserved bows in the first “Student 
Achievement Recognition Day” held by 
Rotary Club of West PALM BEACH, 

The youths were named by the 
basis of 
the State 


high-school principal on the 
a comprehensive test given by 
5 Ula 

totary Club of IkuNo, JAPAN, ob- 
served its first anniversary by announc- 
ing scholarships for 11 local students. 
Each student will receive 1,000 yen a 
month during the school year. Earlier 
t} year the 24 Club members planted 
cherry trees on the hills surrounding 
ind serviced the play equipment 

park 
astic achievement paid off for 
school graduates in WASHING- 
too. Each will enter college 
vith the aid of a $150 scholar- 
by the 66 WASHINGTON Ro- 
[The Club awards the scholar- 
senior boy and girl who 
the lighest 


ing the fina 


scholastic 
years of 


senior 

MISHAWA- 

High School, 

going to participate in the 


22 Pages 
re: Rotary 


st sponsored by the local 
sefore the contest he did a 
Rotary and its objec- 

in the 

to make 

hi -vear re- 
Working 
AWAKA Rotary Club and re- 
sues of THE ROTARIAN Mag- 
other Rotary publications, Joe 
22-page paper which earned 
from his high-school] instruc- 
plaudits of MIsHAWAKA Ro- 


nembers 


It Wa one of the 
longest head tables 
longest 
sembled in the Rotary Club of 

E, WASH. But, then, it was a very 
occasion. SEATTLE Rotarians had 
invited all members of 11 other Rotary 
Clubs in the Greater SEATTLE and King 
Count rea to its meeting, sitting their 
ipfront. The meeting, which 
, the Club’s normal! attendance by 


The Men Who 
Came to Lunch 


—if not the 


President 


», was addressed by Domingo Bascara, 
member of the Rotary Club of MANIL- 
THE PHILIPPINES, Whi general 
ecretary of the National Council of the 
YMCA in that land. 


month’s 


47 New Clubs Sin ist 


in Rotary World isting of new Clubs 
s department, 


entered 7 ore communl- 
parts of the world. The 
their sponsors in 
are Largs, Scotland; Bra- 

1), Brazil; De Aar (Kim- 
nion of South Africa; Robin- 
lura), Australia; Jesup (St. 
and), Ga.; Burlington (Wil- 
mington), Mass.; Southside Tulsa (Tulsa 
and Will Rogers), Okla Brea (Fuller- 
ton, Anaheim, Norwalk, and La Habra), 
Burzaco (Almirante Brown), 


(with 


Simons Is 


AuGustT, 1958 








aMan-Sized Chore 


Down THE road a bit, a pretty 
young girl who couldn’t have weighed 
much more than her vibrating air 
hammer pounded a hole for a dy- 
namite charge into a balky granite 
rock face. Near-by, two sun-browned 
teen-agers whipped their saw through 
a birch trunk, and another sheared 
the limbs from a tree newly felled. 
They were doing a man-sized job of 
road building, and having more fun 
doing it than Walt Disney’s Seven 
Dwarfs. 

Officially, this is called an “interna- 
tional work camp,” which for two- 
score teen-agers voluntarily gathered 
in Sweden and another 25 in Norway, 
meant a Summer of hard work with 
no compensation other than room 
and board and the exhilarating ex- 
perience of getting acquainted with 
outdoor-loving youths from New 
Zealand to Algeria to Italy. 

Dundret Mountain—and the loca 
Rotary Club—brought 50 such teen- 
agers to GALLIVARE, SWEDEN, last year. 
From its summit, the view of rolling 
hills and birch forests under the mid- 
night sun has held many a tourist 
past his dinner hour. For many years 
a member of the GALLIVARE Rotary 
Club toiled to push a road to Dun- 
dret’s peak so that tourists could en- 
joy the view. He succeeded, but the 
road fell into disrepair after his 
death. Last vear the GALLIVARE Ro- 
tary Club decided to rebuild it, and 
called for help from the groups of 
volunteer students who band _ to- 
gether in work camps under UNESCO 
sponsorship. The Jnte rnationella Ar- 


In Sweden, Norway, 
teen-agers of dif- 
ferent lands heu 
a road, and find 
good fellowship 
in the process. 


betslag, or International Work T 
approved the GALLIVARE project, and 
that’s how the road to the sum! 
of Mount Dundret is_ toda‘ 
vouthful “work days” 
4 similar work camp in No 
arranged by the Rotary ( 
VoLpa and @rstTa last year 
ticipants from New Zealand and eigh 
European countries. With pick and 
hewed a mountain 


improved 


bulldozer they 
road which opened a traffic route be- 
tween Sunnm@gre and Nordf 
Counties. 


It’s not all work and no play for 


jorda 


the campers. Following seven hours 
of appetite-whetting road building 
are evenings filled witl singing, 
square dancing, discussions, lette! 
writing, and, on week-ends, group 
tours. A variety of Rotary functions 
serve to welcome or bid adieu to the 
teen-agers, which “provide tl 
tary Clubs with excellent opportu- 
nities for internationa ; 
Club member reports 


> 
lé L0- 


service, a 











Brazil; Tokyo Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Ja- 
pan; Lagny (Meaux), France; Entlebuch 
(Lucerne), Switzerland; Pudasjarvi 
(Kuusamo), Finland; Kent (Renton), 
Wash.:; Scottsboro (Fort Payne) Ala.; 
Douglas [Victoria] (Victoria), B. C., 
Canada; Secaucus (Union City), N. J.; 
Exton-Frazer (Paoli-Malvern-Berwyn), 
Pa.; Chandigarh (Patiala), India. 


Special Today! Going to school 
—tInformation CHAPPEI L, NEBR., 
not unlike going 
school in many communities of like size 
in the United States, except that high- 
school students in this sma western 
Nebraska town enjoy an “extracurricu- 
ar” activity not available in every town. 
Any senior boy or girl seeking voca- 
tional information can walk into any of 
the stores or offices of the town’s 41 
Rotarians and know that he or she will 
Students from 14 different lands find common ground for friendship in a recent get a cordial welcome. It’s a program of 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Elgin, Iil., where they were special guests. Stu- the 
dents from Iraq and Argentina made brief talks. Leonor Ramos, of Puerto Rico, is 
here welcomed by Rotarian Leland Brubaker. All were enrolled in Elgin schools. 


oto: Elgin Da purier-News 


30-year-old Rotary Club designed to 

make available to local youth firsthand 

information on various vocations. A 

Photo: Sanders a special Committee helps students obtain 
information about vocations not repre- 
sented by Club members. 


Seven Clubs Seven Rotary Clubs 
Mark 25th Year Observe the 25th 
anniversary of tneir 
‘rs this month. Congratulations! 
They are LAUTARO, CHILE; CLITHEROE, 
ENGLAND; SHIPLEY, ENGLAND; MIDDLETON, 
ENGLAND; ARMIDALE, AUSTRALIA; MILDU- 
RA, AUSTRALIA; VASTERAS, SWEDEN 
ine charter members of the Rotary 
Club of IrRvINGTON, N. J., sat at the h 
table during that Club’s recent 
anniversary observance. Behind t 
hung a plaque bearing their names, 
arranged so as to spell out the Rotary 
When K. S. Dutt, 1957-58 Governor of motto “Service above Self.” . . The 


District 315, visited the Rotary Club Rot . : oR . 
RNA Te i ; Jid, totary Clubs of WARREN, CENTER LINE, 
Everyone's in the swim—and loving of Hubli, India, the members invited 


it—i , ) 4 and VAN Dyke, MICcH., which have co- 
. in i my: a ne Canada, u re him to present a phonograph to a Satta ten eateteaiel: alt tee te child 
" . . sg > > . operate S rf Oo 1OCe nlid- 
the work of ocal Rotarians gave the local school for blind boys, and, later, } ra PI cal am 
community this inviting pool. A big ren’s camps, jointly observed the 53d 


to pour the first cup of free milk } 
barbecue brought hundreds to a gala the Club provided for primary stue ®0niversary of Rotary International in 
opening-day ceremony in which Ro- : 


- dents in Hubli’s Gandhiwada Colony. a Special meeting last February. 
tarians presented the pool to the city. ; 


Argentina; Westerly (Pr 

I.; Khammammeth (Wat! 
Niigata-Higashi (Niigata) 

Isla Verde (Rio Piedras), 

Lemoore (Hanford), Ca 

(Svracuse), N. Y.; Charles 
(Charleroi), Belgium; Mone 

in), Italy; Kanoya (Kagoshin 
Amalapuram (Cocanada), a; 
bavashi (Ashikaga), Japan; Gudivac 
(Masulipatam), Thana (Kalyan), India; 
Narromine (Dubbo), Australia: Adolfo 
Alsina [Carhue] (Coronel Suarez and 
Bonifacio), Argentina; Ararangua (Cres- 
ciuma), Brazil; Borgholm (Kalmar), 
Sweden; Vuollerim (Jokkmokk), Swed 
en; Itami (Osaka), Japan; lizaka (Fuk- 
ushima), Japan; Sendai North (Sen- 
dai), Japan; Oldebroek (Harderwijk), 
The Netherlands; Bach-Oberer Zurich- 
see (Schwyz), Switzerland; Tokyo Gin- 
za (Tokyo), Japan; Beauceville (St 
George), Que., Canada; Villa Ocampo 
(Reconquista), Argentina; Henty (Lock- 
hart), Australia; Dokkum (Drachten), 


Hope, service, technology, home, and research are symbolized in this 16-by-9-foot 
The Netherlands; Cajuru (Altin6épolis), 


mural painted for a Rotary Home Show in Laconia, N. H., by local high-school youths. 
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Pakistan 


[Continued from page 24] 


under major crops since independence. 
When present schemes are completed, a 
total of 9 million acres of land will have 
been rought under irrigation and 
ion acres of previously cul- 
ind will have been irrigated. 
100.000 acres W have been re- 
nd 1% million acres provided 
oper drainage. 

stan’s biggest project is the build- 
Mangla Dam, which has been 
hat delaved because of lack of 

and foreign exchange. 
trides have been made in the 
of electricity: total installed 
capacity increased nearly 
es in the first ten years of 
ence. The paper, sugar, cement, 
and shipbuilding industries 


r a Five- 

alms to 

from 15 to 

lustrial and 

a kinds 

d about 17 

expe nditure 

in the first 

Plan (1951- 

venditure was 

e total util- 

istance cluding World 

and United Kingdom credit, 
to 159 mi yn dollars 

present Prime Minister is 

ited Ma Firoz Khan 

firm, enlightened approach 

iled by Eastern and Western 

e he took office in 1957. 

able President is Major Gen- 

ler Mirza, at norary mem- 

Rotary (¢ » of Karachi. 

nment is republican in form, 

nicameral Assembly of 300 

livided equa between East 

Pakistan.) 

tion they guide is not easily 

zed except as varied, multi- 

esides English, used by edu- 

throughout Pakistan, five 

anguages are spoken in West 

Punjabi, Pushtu, Sindhi, 

Hindi. East Pakistan, as 
tioned, speaks Bengali. 

he ways of living present a 

vy colorful contrast. In the 

tern frontier regions live the 

besmen, ruled by clan chiefs 

ilided by a code that sanctions 


olence and blood feuds that often go 
eeteeweewet ei ae aR 2 ese 


Sounds Logical 

fe who likes to criticize 
doubtless mean no harm; 
, 7 wise, u ll realize 

ust a faults alarm. 


G. KERNAN 





PRICED FOR ANY BUSINESS 


Brimming value at a new low price! That’s the Burroughs P-600 
Accounting Machine— most economical way to maintain an accu- 
rate at-your-fingertips record of current business figures. Features 
big-machine advantages like front-feed, automatic carriage con- 
trol. Demonstration? See our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 


eueeeeeeee 
seeeeene® 
euueeeee 








A Handy Binder for Magazines 


(Imprinted with either THE ROTARIAN or REVISTA ROTARIA title) 


Here is a beautiful binder that 
will prove useful to any sub- 
scriber to THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA ROTARIA. It 
is a perfect gift for friends, 
schools, libraries, etc. 


Easy to operate, strong and 
durable, with a_ handsome 
deep blue burlap-grained 
Kingscraft cover, it will make 
an attractive addition to any 
library or office. 


The price is the same for 
either binder—$4.00  deliv- 
ered in the United States; 
$4.50 in other countries. Or- 
der by name— 
THE ROTARIAN or 
REVISTA ROTARIA. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Ill. 











BRONZE 
LAQUES 


el 
LESS! 
* HONOR ROLLS 
* AWARDS 
* TESTIMONIALS 
* MEMORIALS 


TROPHIES 

Alse ask for complete trophy catalog with our 

wide offering of the finest volves in trophies and 
A | prize awards. 


| UNITED STATES BRONZE €0." inc 


Our vast press Deoueed ¢ ex- 
clusively to bronze and 
aluminum tablet work gives 
you unsurpassed quality at 
fowent prices 


101 W. 3st St., Dept. R, N. Y. 1, N. Y, 








EUROPEAN AUTO RENTAL 
1958 Cars From $52 Week 
$140 Month—Unlimited Mileage 


wiLgdyis 


Delivery Anywhere 
WILSON’S CAR HIRE 
SERVICES, LTD. 

36 Acre Lane, London SW2, Eng. 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











/ Monwe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES 


Buy Direct 
from 
Manufacturer 





Ht you are on the Board of Your 
1, 


lo vou ill 


me \dern, Fx siding F t B I a t 1 ble 


Write for catalog ar ; is t 
Monroe Co., 17 Church ‘St., Colfax, 


Write for ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 

of OFFICIAL ROTARY INSIGNIA. 

Illustrated men’s jewelry and 

Ladies’ Day gift catalog also 

available. 

BURR, PATTERSON & AULD CO. 
2301 Sixteenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


lowa 




















WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


New principle that contradicts every idea 

you've ever had about pipe smoking. I guar- 

antee it to smoke coo! and mild hour after 

hour, day after day, without rest, without 

bite, bitterness or sludge. Prove it toyour- 

self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 

out a cent of risk on your part. Send 

name now for facts. No obligation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 4-5, Chicago 40, Ulinois 
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on for generations. Though 
be terrible they are 
their hospitality, as 


traveller 


they can 
foes, renowned for 
many a 
Tall, 


primarily 


weary 
and 
hunters, 


has discovered. fair, 
Pathans are 


farming is 


sturdy, 
for little 
barren 

tled life 


possible on the 


slopes. Some live a more set- 
in the 


embrace 


villages, but even these 
the wild 
mountain people. 

The Bengali, by 
of the martial qualities of the 
He lives on the green alluvial 
and deltas of the East 
Rice food 


his pleasures 


folk code of the 


contrast, has none 
Pathan. 
plains 
Pak- 


and 


rivers in 


istan. forms his staple 
arts of 
Some of the 


him 


are the subtle 
and 


around 


folk dancing music 


thick forests abound in 


life, 
Bengali would rather 
than a tiger expedition. 

Punjab, the land of five and 
the granary of West Pakistan, produces 
needs of 


tigers. But the 
serve as a guide 


wild especially 
hunter on a 
rivers 


enough wheat to supply the 
a little 
prosperous 


the whole country and to spare 


for export. The Punjabi 


have time for colorful 
A village 


four or five 


farmers gay, 


festivals. wedding celebration 


last for days, with 


feast in 


may 


a_ bridal luding hundreds of 
guests. 

Each region has its own customs and 
attitudes as well as its own language. 
But the 


united as a 


peoples are definitely 
nation, with 


a better 


varied 


single confi- 


dence in and hope for future. 





SINCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 49 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time. (This brings the total first- 
time 100 percenters since July 1, 1957, 
to 363.) As of June 13, 1958, $440,041 
had been received since July 1, 1957. 
The latest first-time 100 percent con- 
tributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 
ALGERIA 
Constantine (31). 
AUSTRALIA 
Biloela (25); Murrumburrah-Harden 
(30). 
BELGIUM 
Boom-Rupel (22). 
CANADA 
Quebec East, Que. (21). 
DENMARK 
Bronderslev (33). 
FRANCE 
Charleville (30); Fourmies-Hirson- 
Vervins (28); Haguenau (26); Longwy 
(22); Mulhouse (34); Pont-a-Mousson 
(29); Verdun (26); Vitry-le-Francois 
(22); Hyéres les Palmiers (29); 
Amélie-les-Bains — Vallespir (24); 
Langres (19). 
GERMANY 
SchwiAbisch Hall (22); Bochum (27); 
Rosenheim-Bad Aib.ing (28). 
JAPAN 
Suwa (21); Naoetsu (22); Noogata 
(26); Tsuruga (23); Sawara (21). 
MEXICO 
Cinco De Mayo (18); 
(62). 


Hermosillo 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Heemstede (30); ’s-Gravenhage (82). 
NORWAY 
Namos (30). 
SARAWAK 
Kuching (31). 
SWEDEN 
Nybro (40); Boden (52); Gefle (104). 
SWITZERLAND 
Kreuzlingen (30). 
THAILAND 
Bangkok (128). 
UNITED STATES 
Toluca, Ill. (17); Bedford, Mass. 
(37); Lake Elsinore, Calif. (25); 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


Georgetown, 8. C. (39); Carthage, N. C. 
(26); Hammonton, N. J. (35); Salem, 
Ill. (57); Franklin Park, Hil. (20); 
Flint, Mich. (175); Auburn, Nebr. 
(33); Madawaska, Me. (23); St. An- 
drews, 8S. C. (35); Connersville, Ind. 
(50). 
On * uk 

Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions to 
The Rotary Foundation since July 1, 
1957: 


200 Percenters 
Lancaster-Depew, N. Y. (32); Wag- 
ga Wagga, Australia (49); Pendleton, 
Oreg. (102); Burlington, Vt. (84); 
Chester Pike, Pa. (41); Chatswood, 
Australia (55); Burr Oak, Mich. 


300 Percenters 
Patna, India (65); West Chester, 
Pa. (110); Graham, Tex. (60); Rydal- 
mere, Australia (26). 


100 Percenters 
Liége, Belgium (79). 

700 Percenters 
Riverside, N. J. (26). 


to: Mignard 


To 1958-59 Rotary Foundation Fel- 
low Joan Drumright, of Springfield, 
Mo., a Distinguished Service Award 
from Drury College. It is given in 
recognition of high leadership. 
Presenting it to her is Dr. Frank W. 
Clippinger, dean of the College. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Life’s Blessings Come with Industry 
Francisco E. AniaG, Rotarian 
Fish Culturist 
VU ; The ilippines 
da Vinci once said in his 
O Lord, do se into us every 
great labor.” 
when I cite you this prayer 
the least intention to empha- 
neither do I intend to 
belief 
of God 
himself did 
an idea in his mind. What 
ted to emphasize was 


at cost of very 


our masses from the 


received 


ing can be 


sking. Leonardo 


an wan 

lessings of a 
man’s 
be be- 


nh are 

only 

person at a certain cost of 
sacrince Life’s blessings 
Life 
and sha exist under 
sally accepted theory of cause 
before a 
National School 


racies. 
forevel 
’ 7 
From an addaress 
the Bulacan 


nd Trade. 


> Fellou ship 
ALEX 
Dry Cleaner 
Hamilton, Australia 
T of membership by classifi- 
reaks down the barriers of vo- 
solation, producing a member- 
ich is inclusive rather than 
isive. Out of our association with 
Rotarians can greater un- 
derstanding and a appreciation 
of the w occupation of 
r men, the mental 
horizons, and owship which 
and sectar- 
to human- 
lving and 
acquaintance cre- 
Some- 
run off 
finishing 


Brown, Rotarian 


come 
deeper 
rthiness of the 
broadening of 
the fe 
overruns national, cultural, 

with 
ity the basic, under 
opment of 
opportunity for service. 
meetings we 


ian boundaries, service 
purpose 
the deve 
ating tne 
times at our Club 


the rails when we insist on 


“Boy, 


what a drive!” 


sT, 1958 


our private conversation before listen- 
ing to official announcements, forgetting 
that our conversation may not be of 
any interest to the other fellows at the 
table. Sometimes we come late, leave 
early, or don’t come at all. Make these 
occasions as rare as you possibly can. 
You are the May our fellowship 
always give us the opportunity to laugh: 
it is the common lot of man that there 
is something more or less laughable 
about him.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


loser. 


Re: Crusade for Peace 
GORDON W. REYNOLDS, 
Optometrist 
Stoneham, Massachusetts 

The lack of, and great need for, an 
all-out crusade for throughout the 
world leads me to serious consideration 


Rotarian 


peace 


of the thought that possibly Rotary In- 
ternational has been afforded its great 
opportunity to serve mankind in the 
promotion and support of a “Crusade 
for Peace” throughout the world. 
Rotary, with its 462,000 members strong, 
represents a most powerful nucleus for 
such codordinated movement. The spirit 
of this crusade should and would reach 
every nook and corner through the in- 
fluence of the Rotary Club 


free 


1ocal 


How Rotary Works 
CORNELIO BALMACEDA, Rotarian 
President, Philippine Rural 
struction Movement 
Manila, The Philippines 
When I was new in Rotary, I thought 
that in order to show its work and to 
make its influence felt it had to 
organized moves or even campaigns and 


Recon- 


make 











ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at the better places. These columns 


have been developed as a service so the better Summer, Winter, and All Year resorts and 


hotels may give you information on 
further information and reservations. 


"Where to Stay.” 
In doing so, 


Write or wire them directly for 


please mention THE ROTARIAN. 





BAHAMAS 





RIGHT ON THE OCEAN— eT  catause BAHAMAS 


BEACH 

HOTEL 
Fully air conditioned, mag- See Your 
nificent private beach, new ent Agent 


“vision level’’ pool. From New York Office 
$13 (Mod. Am. Plan) LO 5-11 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr 








ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lor 
don'’s most favored Hotels Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Rd 
Entirely modernized nearly ail bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL a oY Famous the world 
over rr aditional hospitality 20 rooms. Air-conditioned 
Rotary headquarters Arturo T orrallardona Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN SONaSe SEnce HOTEL “Pride of the West 
Indies." An ultran ceanfront hotel—close to Busi- 
ness, Amusement and St ' James Weber, mgr 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM NOVEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
$6—Am._ with bath afr 1 ( Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues 1 w oP rlir Mer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARIZONA 


Sewanee worst. ogo gg bes 00 rooms 


air conditioned rt 
town locatic Fine ‘ “facilities 


ADVERTISING RATES 


in this *‘Where to Stay’’ 
For complete rate inforr 


tract, write 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Hlinois 


section are very nominal. 


ation and specimen con- 


FLORIDA 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
The 4-Way Test City 
Enjoy your Florida vacation directly 
on the ‘‘World’s Most Famous Beach" 


MERMAID 


BEACH MOTEL AND COTTAGES 


Write for brochure Luis Scherer 
3339 S. Atlantic Ave., Day- 
tona Beach, Florida 


= 

ILLINOIS 

pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —— 
HOTEL 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 


Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


(oi e)) 3) a fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


400 Palmer Jones 
| | Cerebest: Manager 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI- SHERATON GIBSON 
1000 rooms with 


ir-cond Thomas Cor 


TENNESSEE 


rT novet +} gee DY The 
ca's Best wit 


air-ce ditioned RM 1 e 12:1 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER 
Drive-in Motor Lobby . 


rooms 700 rooms J 


Preferre 
mpletel 
Baker 
FORT gig -HOTEL TEXAS 


Fort Wort uns —air-« 
food service ints Slack, ¥ 











ee 
LATIN AMERICAN 
BUYING POWER 


When you're faced with the 
problem of selling equip- 
ment, supplies, or services 
to industrial, business and 
civic leaders in LATIN 
AMERICA advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA. 


This Spanish language 
monthly magazine has en- 
joyed a healthy circulation 
growth since its founding in 
1933. 


695* decision making exec- 


It now reaches 41,- 


utives with widespread con- 
nections in Latin America, 
who have authority to buy 
or influence industrial, busi- 
ness, or civic purchases of 
equipment, supplies, and/or 


services. 


When you advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA you 
reach an important and in- 
fluential segment of the Lat- 
in American business and 


luxury market. 


For more details write: 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


1600 Ridge Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 


*Average Net Paid ABC Circulation 
(6 Months) ending Dec. 31, 1957. 








rallies now and then, as many other 
organizations do, but I found out that 
Rotary does not do these things. Instead 
it works quietly but effectively through 
the individual Rotarian. It seems to 
make of every member of a Rotary 
Club a good Rotarian so that the good 
things in Rotary can be reflected in the 
ife and actions of such member and, 
through him, Rotary can make its im- 
pact on the life of the community. 


International Rotary 
C. L. SHREVE, Rotarian 
Horticulturist 
Branson-Hollister, Missouri 


In a group of 100 nations and geographical 
regions 

No plans have more power for world peace 

Than the ideals and principles of Rotary 

Each group that puts service first in his 
homeland 

Rather than some selfish, political movement 
of powel 

Narrows the ground for the use of the atomic 
bomb 

And world destruction with no victory med- 
als to display, or 

Tooting of victory horns, void of the human 
organ of hearing 

Iron ore that man has smelted and refined 
is God's gift; 

Oil from its crude form has been refined to 
lubricate the wheels of progress 

Neon gas has been harnessed to beautify 
our thoroughfares 

After man’s ability to make all these blessed 
findings, God 

Lays in man’s lap the power to establish a 
Rotary world peace 


Rant and rave over the unrest of the world 

Or test the power of the Golden Rule 

Through a_ get-acquainted youth-trading 
plan, 

Armed with that keen, student mental force, 

Richly endowed with the desire to live 

You see what I mean? Get in the Foundation 
Fund 


On Spending Wisely 

GEORGE W. KELSEY, Rotarian 

Engineer 
Rhode Island 

Consider the dollars-and-cents situa- 
tion in a case where we did not prov ide 
adequately for bovs’ clubs. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Big 
Brothers, child wel- 
fare, etc., all of which 
are doing, as you and 
I know, a terrific job 
in molding the lives of 
young people, so often 
preventing delinquen- 
cv, and salvaging 
boys and girls for use- 
ful and happy lives, 
where that would not 
otherwise be the case. 

When we do not provide this “ounce 
of prevention,” and one boy who might 
have been salvaged turns to delinquency 
or crime, we, as citizens, must pay 
policemen and detectives to locate and 
arrest this boy. We must pay for his 
support in jail before his trial. We must- 
pay for the court and the judge, and 
must usually provide him with a de- 
fense attorney, all to determine whether 
or not he is guilty. If he is, then we 
must support him while he’s in an in- 
stitution of some kind, either a reforma- 
tory or a prison—where so often he 
learns new tricks that make him a great 
risk to society when he’s released. And 
then as these young men are often 
married, their families go on relief, and 
we foot that bill, too. 


Providence, 


K else y 





Service 


Service is our watchword, 
Let it be our guide, 

Show it to a waiting world 
ind keep the thought inside. 


The word without the action is 
But tinkling brass and cymbal; 
But if we do as well as say 

‘Twill keep our heartstrings nim- 


ble. 


When in the light our service 
shines 

Regarding men as brothers, 

Then may we pass the spirit on 

ind bring goodwill to others. 


—Cecit L. GATTEN 
Rotarian 


Okemos, Mic! 











guess that one doll 
wisely in the support of our 


Yes, it’s my 
spent 


ar 


private social agencies may save each 
of us $10 over the course of the next few 
vears—perhaps $100. Your guess is as 
good as mine!—From a United Fund 


address. 


Vatter of Music 
{AAKIN ANDERSON, 
Teacher of Music 


San Leandro. California 


Rotarian 


Music is a contribution to the joy of 
man, whether we think of it from the 
cultural aspect, its commercial Vaiue to 
us, or its educational value. Being in 
the educational branch of music pro- 
duction as well as the other two, I can 
state from experience that no other 
subject interjects as much mental dis- 
cipline, requires as much thinking of 
so many things at one time, is as great 
a builder of character, a promoter of 
clean health habits, 
cratic group spirit, 
citizenship, and bridger of all classes, 


builder of demo- 


trainer of good 


all ages, all races toward the common 
interest of working and 
gether for one purpose as is music 
Surely no activity can compare with 
the benefits to the community, spirit, 
sportsmanship, and individual develop- 
ment.—From a Rotary Club address. 


pulling to- 


The Play Has Ended 

CHESTER C. Covey, Rotarian 

Chain-Store Administrator 

Atlanta, Georgia 

The curtain has fallen, the lights have 
been turned up, the play is ended. A 
three-year run on any stage is taskful, 
yet as I look back at the faces that I’ve 
seen outfront, during those pleasant 
years, the tasks of meeting the deadlines 
are forgotten and only the joys of fine 
fellowship and friendship acquired re- 
main. 

Glancing back over the years, there 
are faces and souls that stand out in 
bold relief, those whom I could call 
friend. We never replace a friend, you 
know. They are all different, yet each a 
jewel in the crown of life’s worth-while 
achievements. I have found many 
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mother lode of your lives. The search such a struggle, how can man conceive 

has rewarded me richly. The highest of surrendering his highest achieve- AUTO EMBLEM 
reward for a man’s toil is not what he ments to totalitarianism—an absolute 

_ Instantly affixed to any part of your 

gets for it, but rather what he becomes concept which absorbs and enslaves car. Simply by hand pressing. No 

: e . > screws oment requires Ss s permanent! 

You have cultivated my appreci- free thought? Let us think carefully Dlenitied IDENTIFICATION for POLICE sol th 

WORLD. Stylish accessory (enhances the beauty « 

‘0 


friends among you in my quest for the identifying himself with good. After 
NEW MAGIC $1 


humility. The before throwing ourselves into the ob WORLD. Stztish ecerescry (enhances the | 
Only etc., ENDLESS POSSIBILITIES. Ideal gift 

? inch diameter. Blue and gold colors. Officially appre 
design 


tolerance, my 
a over but blessed memories re- scurity of the totalitarian abyss. 
main.—Written at the close of a term by avoiding this trap can we ever hope 
to develop an ever better appreciation 
of our inalienable rights and our moral 
Toward Ultimate Perfection and intellectual qualities. GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


Décio FerRAS ALVIM, Rotarian Like the Devil, who offered every- OIL LEASE $100 
© 


Lawyer thing to Faust in exchange for his soul, ' 
Sao Paul srazi ytalitarianis ake iain wih Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with 
of 0, Brazil . t t alitarianism make s promises which | 6jj Co.'s to obtain Gov't. leases. You da no Grill- 
It is the nature of a imperfect it cannot fulfill. These promises are al- ing, yet may share in fortunes made from oi! on 
to strive cx : allv towar« + "avs P P attainable cause public lands. (Payments if desired) Licensed G 
o strive « ontinua oward ulti ways utopian and unattainable because Ronda GN teekaes. fren intorenation © thane of 
mate perfection. So, too, has man, since they are contrary to 


human nature. booming areas. Write 
\ down ani y ; agai a Ne alitariz NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
tl awn ¢ « y Ss 4 ) - é zi as Ny z alile afl- > 
e day ff humanity, sought to im And again, as with I} ust, tota itari in 8272-BZ Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
prove his mental and moral concepts by ism presents a certain facade which is 





PERMASTAY PRODUCTS, Box 26!, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





as editor of Rotary in Atlanta 
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BRILLIANTLY ENAMELED 
AUTO EMBLEMS 
Neat 3” dia. reflective. Of- 


Theyre Always There! SST inna MO 
Samples to Secretaries 

: STENPHO COMPANY 

124 E. 3rd St. Dayton 2, Ohio 


Add: 28 Rotarians who are on hand every week.* 
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A\n Extra “Thank You”’ 
for your Club Speaker 


Irs easy with this certificate 
of appreciation announcing a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN ($2.00 or 
$2.50). What better way to show your 
Club's appreciation for fine speakers . . . 
your gratitude for outstanding service 

. and at the same time tell non-Rotar- 
ians about Rotary's purposes and ideals. 
- oe ied —e ' rome rae THE ROTARIAN, your expertly edited 

v1 on, senior "e, 26 . 3 Staten yn Pee ocr hag “ty i: Fee is P. okanaion. official publication, is just the ticket. 
automobile retailing, 26% yrs North Sydney, Australia; (5) Tom Lothian, senior active, 
19%% yrs., Melbourne, Australia; (6) Angus S. Mitchell, past service, 17% yrs., Melbourne, 


(7) George Da building construction, 18 yrs., Fortitude Valley, Australia 
yrs., Leeton, Australia; (9) Sam Kinder, paints 


) Dickinson 11) Lethbridge Heral« Nussbaumer 


(1) 
(3) Pere Hodgson, senior ve, 26% 
Certificates are free, just write: 


Maguire, accour THE ROTARIAN 


oration, 15% yrs., Newcastle, Australia; (10) J. E. Bovill, government services— 
yn, 15% yrs gurnie, Australia; (11) B. B. Martin, senior active, 34% yrs., 1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston. Ill. 
dg Ita., Canada ’ Alvan Y. Deisroth, clothing, women’s—retail, 37 yrs., Hazle 

yn, Pa.; (13) William How i, past service, 37 yrs., Jackson, Mich.; (14) Paul S. Bond, senior 
active, 32% yrs., Grand Rapids, Mich.; (15) Leon I. Milot, senior active, 27% yrs., Wenatchee, 
Was! (16) Louis B. Mayer, cattle raising, 26 yrs., Dexter, Mo.; (17) Frank P. Riedel, archi 

t 10% yrs., Lafayette, Ind.; (18) John Lee Wilbur, insurance, 29% yrs., (19) Segard Change of Address? Moving? 
* active, 29% yrs.—both of Hayward, Calif.; (20) J. E. Ryan, senior active 


M nting service, 16% 
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25 yr ‘ity, Utah; (21) H. H. Howell, physician—general practice, 31 yrs., Madison Send your new address at least 30 days be- 
W. Va .. Dowler, senior active, 30 yrs., Braddock, Pa.; (23) Clary L. Wood, senior fore the date of the issue with whi t is 
ve, 29 y1 (24) F. Ralph Dimock, senior active, 29 yrs.—both of Windsor, N. S., Canada; take effect. Tear the addre 
Norman F. Shisler, linoleum, asphalt, and rubber tile—distributing, 33% yrs., (26) zine cover and send it 
yrs., (27) Augustus J. Sells, past ress. The Post Office 
copies unless you provide the 


acti 
(25) 
Bradley J. Hurd, tumber (softwood)—wholesale, 31% 
service, 27% yrs.—all of Buffalo. N. Y.; (28) Lowell C. Tallman, watcl.maker, 26 yrs., Ames, 
lo Na 
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1957, Rotarians must have 25 years of perfect attendance 


* Eds. Note: Effective August 1 
These photos were received prior to that date. 
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before their photos appear in their Magazine. 
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BOUND 
VOLUME 
FOR 1997 


12 Issues of THe RoTARIAN 


Copies of THe Rotarian from January 
to December, 1957, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, etc., included in this Volume, 


now available. 


‘7 OULD you like to have this 
attractive Bound Volume 
for 1957 for your library? For 
Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libra- 
ries, and schools this volume 
will serve as a_ practical and 
ready reference for the wide va- 
riety of material that has been 
presented in the pages of THE 


Rorarian during 1957. 


Price 3 00 
Nn a as o00 0204's — 
(Outside U. S. A. $5.50) 


Send your order today to 


The ROTARIAN 
1600 Ripce AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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used to usurp man’s possessions: his 
freedom of action, his dignity, his in- 
dependence, and the greatest possession 
of all, which often seems to be of such 
little value: his free will. Thus does 
totalitarianism hope to have the in- 
dividual voluntarily yield himself up to 
the State to become a slave. 


Rotary—and You 
G. Eart HeatH, Rotarian 
Customs Inspector 
The Boundary, Rock Island, Quebec 

I have often wondered whether Ro- 
tary inspired men to do good things or 
whether it just naturally attracted the 
men who would do good things anyway. 
I have reached the conclusion that both 
ire true. If a man has that inward desire 

do good things, Rotary will inspire 

to do them. If a man is already do- 

if good things, he will naturally be 
attracted to Rotary for he will feel that 
he is with a like-minded group of men. 

It’s really just that simple And be- 
cause of this simplicity, Rotary con- 
tinues to grow, continues to attract more 
and more men who have the desire to 
serve, and also continues to inspire more 

id more men to put that desire into 
practice in their daily lives. 

What is the future of Rotary? The 
future of Rotary lies in the hands, the 
minds, and, above all, the actions of the 
ndividual member. 


The Nile and Rotary 

JOHN A. MATHEWS, Rotarian 

Attorney at Law 

Elmira, New York 

Rotary is comparable to the great 
Nile River, with the tributary mem- 
bers coming from a variety of back- 
grounds, with many differences in reli- 
gious faith, political beliefs, and social 
interests, representing diverse business 
ind professions, but all sharing together 
their ideal of service. And as they chan- 
nel their lives in Rotary, and as the 
flood waters of goodwill overflow the 
banks and reach out into the lives of 
our prisoners of circumstance, happi- 
ness and well-being will remake the 
ves and renew the spirits of many un- 
fortunate; and perhaps there is one cer- 
tain child, destined with this help to 
grow into a splendid maturity, develop- 
ing the vision to penetrate the maze, the 
cloud of dust thrown up by our gallop- 
ing sciences, harnessing the reckless 
steeds, and guiding them into the high- 
vays of national! friendship. 


On Learning to Serve 

No man is worthily a Rotarian who is 
not a center of enlightenment for his 
community. No man is worthily a Ro- 
tarian who does not reflect to his circle 
of friends the thrilling example of the 
nan who is sincerely devoted to the up- 
wringing of the highest type of life to 
his home and community. And although 
no man can ever attain perfection in all 
contacts with his fellowmen, he can at- 
tain some measure of success through a 
continued and sincere effort to learn—to 
live and to serve.—From the bulletin of 
the Rotary Club of Blenheim, New Zea- 


land. 


? 
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Odd Shots 


Can you match this photograph for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 








DEAD END 


GATE CLOSED 


Forward progress is definitely halted 
in Ludington, Mich. by this sign 
which was photo-noted by a Rotarian 
of Homewood, Iil., Frank P. Cowing. 


A bargain? The announcement refers 
to an item on a St. Louis, Mo., res- 
taurant menu. Joseph Jay Yawitz, Jr., 


a local Rotarian, made the film record. 


No longer steam in this solid-steel 
roller! It more then met its match in 
a collision with a thin-walled bus in 
New Delhi, India. Uttam Singh saw it. 


Why get one’s feet wet? This young 
black bull didn’t want to, so stepped 
into a dory. Rochelle Park, N. J., Ro- 


tarian Jack Lockerby watched him do it. 
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Vocational Service—Making It Work 


L AST month this department offered 
definitions and described applications of 
Service. This installment lists 
ways that Rotary Clubs in- 
their members to a 
constant adherence to 
Service principles 
Talks—By talking to his 
a whole, not 
s own business, a Rotarian pro- 
fellow members with informa- 
his job, and enables them to 
is mak- 
The “My 
members to un- 
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work 
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and 


some 
rorm inspire 
wider and 
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more 
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con 
vocation. In some Clubs, 
Service Committee 
speaker in the 
ation talk. 

Fireside Meetings—These 
homes of members are be- 
popular among 
ywhere as a way of informing 


preparation of 
assi fi 
group meet- 
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coming ncereasingly 
Clubs eve1 
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ng members to apply the 
rvice to their daily work. The 
divided into units of ten 
and have been 

the techniques of conduct- 
the eetings The 
to get participants talking 
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nciples in their businesses or 


‘lub roster is 
14 men 


structe 


eaders who 
are appointed. 
prima! aim 
about application of 
fessions 
Growing in use 
the sur- 
of empha- 
only what they doing 
Service, but also how p™ac- 
Before 
conduct 


Membership Survey 
a Vo oni 


nbers as a means 


Service tool is 
‘ 


are 


application of it Is 


urvey, many Clubs 


BEDROCK vi find i 


a program to explain the practical ad- 
vantages of finding out the actual efforts 
of members in putting Rotary to work 
on their jobs. Suggestions for making a 
survey are offered in Paper No. 509, Vo- 
cational Service Is Practical, available 
at Rotary’s Central Office in Evanston. 

“Rotation Days’—By meeting in rota- 
tion in the places of business of its 
members a Rotary Club provides the 
appropriate surroundings for “classifica- 
tion talks.” The visited member often 


invites his the meeting, 
and their presence gives added dramatic 
effect to the discussion of the Rotarian’s 
practices, those re- 
ated to the emplover-employee aspects 
of Vocational Service. Often these meet- 
ings are arranged to include the em- 
ployees as participants and not just 


employees to 


business especially 


spectators. 

Playlets—Called “Punchless Playle ts” 
and available at Rotary’s Central] Office, 
these five-minute dramatizations 
widely used by Rotary Clubs to spark 
Club specific Vocational 
Service problems. They establish a situa- 
tion in need of a solution, and then the 
play stops and the audience is asked 
for a decision. Thus, by withholding the 
“punch line,” these playlets set individ- 
ual members to thinking about the 
problem involved. 

Citations—An annuai event with many 
Rotary Clubs around the world is the 
awarding of a citation to a local busi- 
professional man chosen for 
having exemplified the ideal of 
service in his daily work. The selection 
process and the award itself turn com- 
munity-wide attention to Vocational 
Service. 

By these and other methods Rotary 
Clubs help their members become in- 
formed on Vocational Service and to 
realize that the application of its prin- 
ciples rests solely with the individual 
Rotarian. Club projects, such as cour- 
tesy contests, essay competitions in 
schools, meetings between employers 
and employees, the distribution of The 
Four-Way Test, and other efforts to ex- 
tend high honesty and 
service in a community, turn the spot- 
light on Vocationa Ro- 
tarian’s obligation to The 
individual Rotarian meet this obli- 
gation only by thought and 
effort in his own business or profession. 
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Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 
Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


MOTEL SHERMA 


TUESGAY 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
$3,500 


F.O.B 
Chicago 


Seventy rayon flags. size 4” x 6", of 
coun ries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display srand 
Raised emblem. Complete 
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RH | RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
— 303 W. Monrae St., Chicago 6 


Serving Rotary Clubs for more then 30 yeors 





How thousands 
SLEEP 
BETTER 

—day or night 


For over 25 years, 


SLEEP SHADE 


with its unique design—has provided 
the complete darkness needed for sound 
sleep. Over 2 million have been sold be- 
cause SLEEP SHADE provides abso- 
lute comfort and satisfaction. 

SLEEP SHADE in fine quality black 
sateen . $1.25. 

For another sleep aid, try soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL EAR STOPS to banish 
noises. 25¢ a pair. Five pairs $1.00 

If your Drug or Department Store can- 
not supply you, we will mail, postage 
prepaid, immediately on receipt of your 
remittance. Full refund if not com- 


pletely satisfied. a 
Whee SLEEP SHADE 
COMPANY 


828 Mission St. 
P. O. Box 968 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on this package when 
buying Sleep Shade 
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In 1737 the Louisiana Territory, owned by France, 


included the entire Mississippi watershed as well as western territory. 
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43  Hoodridge D1 Pitts- 


Nriting; Doll Making: M1 
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Shaving Mugs: Walter J. Clark (collects 
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Jane Heartfield (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside U.S.A. 
interested in sports, books, piano, swim- 
ming), 217 E. Circuit Dr., Calder Terrace, 
Beaumont, Tex., U.S.A 

Manuel de Jesus (15-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—wishes correspondence with boys and 
girls aged 14-16 outside The Philippines; col- 
lects stamps, coins, postcards), Baliwag, The 
Philippines 

Naida Garcia (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—enjoys clarinet playing), 515 E. 
Richard, Kingsville, Tex., U.S.A 

Pamela Jeanne Beach (12-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—would like to correspond 
with Girl Scout daughter of Rotarian outside 
U.S.A.), 200 E. Main St., Osawatomie, Kans., 
U.S.A. 

Candy McNeil (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—prefers English-speaking boy or girl 
pen pals in France or South or Central 
America; interests are popular music, danc- 
ing, baby sitting, sh swimming), 606 
Sunny Hill Terr., River Vale, N.J., P.O 
Westwood, N.J., U.S.A 

Brian Savaria (15-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like pen pal in England who is a 
fan of Lonnie Donegan; will exchange pho- 
nograph records), P. QO. Box 164, Regina, 
Sask., Canada 

Toumader Gamgoum (daughter of Rotar- 
ian—desires pen pals aged 16-20; interested 
in art [especially painting], music, movies, 
travels, ping-pong, hockey, netball, swim- 
ming, Middle Easter? Affairs), 401 2 Hor- 
raya Ave., Moustapha Pasha, Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

Lonna Gaudiel (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—enjoys playing piano, collecting 
and exchanging postcards and stamps, mov- 
Silliman University, Dumaguete, The 
Philippines. 

Susan McGuire (15-year-old 
Rotarian—would like pen pals in 
and U.S.A lancing, bowling, 
collecting popular records and china knicl 
knacks, skating 1808 Wisconsin Ave., 
cine, Wis., U.S 

Caroline Wiison (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Japan, China 
India, Australia, France ifrica, U.S.A.: likes 
sports, dancing popular usic), 201 S$ 
Eighth St., Dixon, Calif., U.S.A 

Katherine Ford Smith (20-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian— pen age 
outside U.S.A terests are 
travel, i 
sports), Augusta if 

Becky Bartling 
totarian—would 

outside U.S.A especially in The 
: interested i usic 
Fifth St.. Brookings, So 

Barbara Moore 13-year-old 
Rotarian—desires European 
Seicingdg 


ating, 


ies), 


daughter of 
Europe 
interests are 


ishes pals her 
history 
theate? and f ns, 


S.A 


year-old 


poli- 


tics, 


daughter of 
English-speaking pen 
Nether 
dancing, cats), 
Dak., U.S.A 

daughter of 
pen pal; enjoys 
collecting for- 
eign coins and popular records), 3533 Heath- 
er Crest, Madison 5, Wis., U.S.A 

Bob Stuckey (18-year-old son of 
boy and air higl 
respondents in U.S.A. and 
dancing 
stamps), 
U.S.A 

Beth Clark (17-y¢« 
ian—desires Englisi 
interests include 
travel), 2775 Main St 
US.A 

Susie Stokes 10-year-old daughter of 
tarian—interested 
gardening, cooking 34 Somerville Rd 
raville, Australia 

Christina Beh [4 daughter of 
Rotarian—collects ste ps and vieu 
interested in rec 
5 Green House Are 

Bruce 
ian wishes pen frier in 
Britain, and 
tries; interests are irming 
tography, chemistry jox 22, Mount 
bier, Australia 

Judith Lucas 
farian—u 
and U.S.A enjoys stamp 
Guides, sports 
Gr., Ashburton, Australia 

Richard W. Barrows (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interested y activities), 
Box 22, Mount Gambier, Australia 

Susan Edge (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires Ene h-speaking pen pal 
preferably outside U.S.A 1624 N.W. 34, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., U.S.A 

Lesley Bell (20-year-old daughter of Rotar 
ian—wishes pen p her age outside U.S.A 
and Canada; collects stamps and internation- 
al dolls; enjoys reading, “long hair’ and pop- 
ular music, trave fishing), 619 Kentucky 
St., Deer Lodge, Mont., U.S.A 
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FOLDING TABLES 
ARE NOT 
ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 


when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. F 
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Electric 
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publication, higher royal 
and beautiful s A sub 
comed. Write r 1d your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N 
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PLAQUES 


FREE illustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of original 
ideas for reasonably-priced solid 
bronze plaques nameplates 
awards, testimonials honor 
memorials, markers. 
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, 
36” single shelf $9.95 
36” double shelf $14.95 


Precision Manufacturing Co 
831 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 1! 
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their u 
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stories used 
Send entries to S 
THE ROTARIAN 
Ridge Avenue, E 
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Never Mind 


So often my 
Gives maio 
To a grievar 
Too minor t 


S-capades 


in the blanks of 
‘ording to the clue 
niliar words. 

Period of instruction 
Helps or aids. 
Ineffectual. 
Favorable terminatior 
To slander. 
Misapplies. 
Occupation 


‘his quiz was submitted 
Iker, of Columibus, Ohio 


Be a Home Bird 
how many bi 
word called fo1 
‘ough the change o 
r example, you can 
a fastener: 
A crow 
» sadness. 3. A quai 
into a chime. 5 


Oa 


V ireo, 


64 


bv 


into a harvest 


Wate 


into 


A finch into 


ther 


emotion 


nook. 6. A loon into a favor. 7. A crane 
into a container. 8. A partridge into am- 
munition. 9. A stork into a hurricane. 10. 
Ducks into deer. 11. A into a 
cleaning utensil. 12 A wren into 
13. Yellow into loud sound 
14. Geese into a foray. 15. A parrot into 


swan 


dressed. 


a vegetable. 
This 
shall, of 
The 


found in tire 


quiz was submitted by E. M. Mar- 


Hamden, Connecticut 


answers to these will be 


Quizzes 


next column 


CToice Moll Tales 


“After all, you can’t take it with you,” 
said the exasperated salesman Who was 
trving without 

no to a wealthy \ 

le replied: “Well, I think I can take 
than I grand 
Rotawheel, Cuick OKLA- 


t 


success to sell a grand 


oid iad 
me 


easiel Can a 


ASHA, 


Brownie 


president of his 


At the of his wi 


went to see 


tor 


urging 
the 
advice on 
him 
“Get in early. 


com- 
achieving success. 
the old, tried, and 
Work hard 
Do 
hesitate 
And 


pany 
The 
true formula 
on the 
than is expected of you. 
to work overtime. Study 
so on. 
That 


boss gave 


job assigned to you. more 


Don’t 
hard.” 


night his wife asked how he 


made out. “He said I should kill my- 
self,” Brownie replied.—Rotary Club 
Bulletin, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


“I haven’t seen you at church lately, 
William,” said the pastor. “What is the 
matter?” 

“My daughter’s learning to play the 
harp,” replied the man. 

“But what has that got to do with it?” 

“Well, I'm not so keen now on going 
to heaven.”—News Wheel, KENORA, ON- 
TARIO, CANADA. 


A theater manager was questioning a 
hypnotist about his act. 

“When you hypnotized people during 
the Summer months,” the manager said, 
“they stayed in a trance for long periods 
Now that the weather has 
cooler, however, your 
trance for much 


is this?” 


of time. 
subjects 
shorter 


grown 
remain in a 
periods. Why 

here’s nothing surprising about it,” 
the hypnotist replied. “You have to ex- 
pect the daze to be shorter from now 
on.”—Weekly Bulletin, WALLA WALLA, 
WASHINGTON 


Confession 
barbecue for me! 
to hard labor, 

it’s 
by my mre ighbor! 


RITTER, JR. 


No outdoor 
I’m alle rgic 
But I'ma glutton u 
ind the 


hen Tree 


work's done 


—E. J 
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ianerick Clorner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

. - > 

This month's winner comes from. Mrs. 
Robert B. Leland, wife of a Kent, Ohio, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: October 15, 1958. The “ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE 
“My folks are old fashioned,” said son, 
“Two can live just as cheaply as onel"’ 

He dashed off with a grin 


FISH TALE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for April: 
There once was an angler named Neel, 
Who never had fish in his creel, 
But his luck took a turn 
For the better, we learn, 


Wi 
Printed in U.S.A.—W. F, Hall Printing Co. 


Here are the ‘ten best” last lines: 
Now nothing can dampen his teal. 
(Mrs. L. B. Foil, wife of a 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, Rotarian.) 
Oh man, let me borrow that reel! 
(Mrs. H. J. Korsmo, wife of 
@ Waco, Texas, Rotarian.) 
And so the cat has had a new deal. 
(George Guy, member of the Rotary 
Club of Christchurch, New Zealand.) 
W hen he landed a wife in Mobile. 
(Mrs. W. R. Raulston, wife of a 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Rotarian.) 
For the river was aquiver with eel. 
(Mrs. Jack M. Snell, wife of an 
East Pasadena, California, Rotarian.) 
And the fishmonger, his friend, didn't squeal. 
(Mrs. Frank R. Harkness, wife of a 
Mullumbimby, Australia, Rotarian.) 
Now it's fish on the menu each meal. 
(J. M. Walthew, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle, Washington.) 
When he took for his aide a trained seal. 
(James M. Henry, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Venice-Nokomis, Florida.) 
When the butcher was in on the deal! 
(O. B. Peterson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lenoir, North Carolina.) 
Now Neel has his creel full of eel. 
(Maurice R. Colberg, member of the 
Rotary Club of: Billings, Montana.) 
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Dallas 
Convention 
Proceedings 


a aR ied RIE SRR RA LE 


AVAILABLE THIS MONTH WILL BE AN 
ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DALLAS 
CONVENTION, INCLUDING VERBATIM 
REPORTS OF ALL OF THE CONVENTION 
ADDRESSES, PHOTOGRAPHS AND DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THE CONVENTION EVENTS AND 
A REPORT ON CONVENTION LEGISLATION. 





ALSO INCLUDED WILL BE A FACTUAL PRE- 
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SENTATION OF ROTARY IN ACTION AROUND 
THE WORLD AS DEPICTED IN THE ANNUAL 
REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY AND TREAS- 
URER OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL AND THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE ROTARY FOUNDATION. 


RS ae a HS ak Sila. + 
To Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
1958 CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


Please send copies of the 1958 (Dallas) Convention 
Proceedings Book, with invoice, to: 


BOUND IN CLOTH COVER, 
THIS BOOK MAY BE PUR- 
CHASED AT $2.00 EACH, 
POSTPAID. USE THE COU- 
PON AT THE LEFT TO RE- 
SERVE YOUR PERSONAL 
COPY OF THIS TREASURE 
HOUSE OF ROTARY _IN- 
FORMATION. 


Name 





Address — 


City State or 
d Province 


Country 
Signed 
Member. Rotary Club of 


Ses h sna itary ¢ lub receives one complimentary copy of the Convention Pro 
eedir This « oupon should Me used only for ordering additional copies at 
$2.00 « ork postpaid. 
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THE ROTARIAN reaches a 
hand-picked audience of BUSI- 
NESS LEADERS, owners, part- 
ners, corporate officials, key ex- 
ecutives, and board of director 
members who have a lot to say 
about selecting and buying of 
equipment, supplies, and serv- 
ices. In fact 90% have major 
purchasing authority in their * 
firms and 67% participate in 
planning company policies and 


) programs. 


Business leaders, yes, but 
many also participate in COM- 
MUNITY OR CIVIC ACTIVI- 
TIES, serving on various com- 
munity boards and on national, 
state, or local planning or gov- 
erning bodies. They, too, make 
or approve purchases that run 


into big dollar volume. 


As business and civic leaders, 
Rotarian subscribers enjoy an- 
nual incomes high above the 
“national average. They buy the 
luxuries of gracious living for 


themselves and their families. 


Whether your equipment, sup- 


plies, or Services are used in 
industry, business, or govern- 
ment—or by schools, churches, 
hospitals and institutions, or by 
individuals} Rotarian subscrib- 
; 
erg have what it takes to buy 
[ 349,508 
what you fell. (ABC) AUDITED “@> 
CIRCULATION 
COMMUNITY ~ 
For complete facts ‘about the business, civic, and 
personal interest of Rotarian subscribers write: 
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